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To the 
HIGHWAY FIELD 


When considering the market afforde:! for 
materials and equipment as a resu't of 


civil engineering and construction work. 


Following is a tabulation of the value of all Road, 
Street, Bridge and Highway Projects for 1935, made 
from Official Published Reports: 


Federal errr rre $ 882 516,078 
State— 
PWA sponsors funds (55% ratio required) 56, 486,300 
State Highway Departments (to match federal 
funds plus that spent as state funds) 7.11,000 
Local roads, streets and highways not on state 
systems seen eaG eee 58. 166.000 
State forest roads nae sane “ 55,100,000 
County—County and township roads 20,000 
City—(100,000 population and over) 10,000 
Cities and Towns—( Under 100,000 population) city 
and town streets and alleys, estimated 


Total construction 
To these figures should be added the maintenance 
expenditures, since that work is a form of con- 
struction and uses more equipment than construc- 
tion work. 


Vaintenance— 
State highways weeeee 184,458,000 
County and township highways 317,280,000 


Sf fo “1 't 4 \ NI 'f City streets (100,000 population and over). 140,000,000 
SJ as am GP J Cities and towns (under 100,000 population, esti- 


Su 4 =4 = al p 5 mated ) .-.eee 140,000,000 
—_ ff - Total road, street and highway field........... 3 3,137,378 


\ similar condition existed in 1936, with perhage an 

1937 —ARRUAL ROAD SHOW BOMBER —1937 because of the more completely organized Works Progress Ad- 
- ministration expenditures. 1936 was a bigger year in every way 

Data for breakdown of items are not available for 1936. 








From this it is easily seen that of all public expendi- 
tures, even all construction, highway expenditures 
constitute the big percentage by a wide margin 


Manufacturers of construction equipment and ma- 
terials know that they can expect Roads and Streets 
to continue, as it has stood in the past, the leading 
publication reaching this great active market—that it 
will always publish the latest sound and reliable new 
practices in road and street construction and mainte- 
nance and continue as 


The Recognized Guide for The Highway 
Market 


Also, they know that it is the only National Mag 
TIMKEN: “BEARINGS reaching the Federal, State, County and Mun 
Engineers who design and supervise highway 
street construction; but also the contractors w! 
the work and buy the necessary materials and « 


20,000 Copies Monthly ment. 


ROADS and STREETS 


Daily News Bldg., Chicago — Gillette Publishing Co. — 155 East 44th St., New York 
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AMERICAN] 
EXPORTER 


4 Monthly Journal of Foreign Trade—60th Year 
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The World's 
Largest Export Journal— 


ENGLISH—SPANISH—FRENCH 


A recent survey showed that AMERICAN 
EXPORTER advertisers average 


16% EXPORT TO TOTAL SALES 
(70% of them export at least one month’s production) 


HAVE RELATIVELY LESS CREDIT LOSSES 
THAN IN DOMESTIC 


(Average export credit loss was 4/10 of 1% but 64% of the 
advertisers had no credit losses in 1936) 


27% GET BETTER PRICES FOR EXPORT 
THAN FOR DOMESTIC 


(73% get as good or better prices in export) 


LESS SALES COST IN EXPORT THAN IN DOMESTIC 
(Thus yielding a better profit per sales dollar) 
AND , 
INCREASED THEIR EXPORTS 211% SINCE 1932 








(AMERICAN EXPORTER advertisers have increased their ex- 
ports two and a half times as much as manufactured goods in 
general.) 

For a complete digest of this recent survey, showing the ex- 
perience of typical exporting manufacturers, averaging 19 
years in export, write 


An interesting brochure—SELLING AN 
THE OVERSEAS BUYER—details AM BE. R ] C 
the scope of American Exporter’s 
Service to our industries. Please send EBX POR } E. R 
for a copy—free. 
386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A true story of 
typical results 
produced by 


Product Engineering 


ere are no meaningless platitudes — no flowery inexacti- 
tudes—in Mr. Peck’s interesting letter . . . just unbiased 
straight-forward evidence that advertising in Product Engi- 
neering can, and does, produce big response from big buyers. 


Notice the caliber of these inquiries: — 


Tropic Aire Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Bosch Consolidated Aircraft 
General Electric Int’] Business Machines 


Here is the type of company whose own mass production 


fequires mass purchases of parts, materials and finishes .. . 





annual orders like 1400 tons of cold-rolled steel, 125 miles of 


flexibe tubing, 225,000 electric motors, $2500 worth of lacquer. 






Notice the intensity of their response: — 





Eighty inquiries . . . directly traceable to 






ten quarter pages (in Product Engineering).” 





These inquiries are doubly significant. In addition to their 





Own value, they are tangible evidence that the Peck advertise- 





Ments were seen and read... that, with hundreds of potential 





buyers, they left impressions to create acceptance and prefer- 
ence for future sales. 

Notice also that there were no unusual factors in this cam- 
paign. No fancy layouts. No tricky copy. No special bait to 
hook the merely curious. These are serious inquiries from big 
potential buyers. 

Product Engineering readers are the design-engineering 
executives for American industry — especially those indus- 
tries where.quantity production makes product design a ma- 
jor factor. They specify parts. materials and ‘finishes for the 
products their companies sell. Naturally, Product Engineering 
readers are keenly interested in anything which can help them 
to improve their product, to reduce its cost, to increase its 
saleability. 

If you want design engineers to specify your product — if 
you want to sell mass quantity orders to mass production 


customers — Product Engineering is the place to tell your 


story 


IENGINEERING 


jj 


Wuantity orders to Mass Pooduction Cistomers 
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Leadership! . . Editorial Prestige 
Circulation. . Advertising Volume y, 


1937, a record-breaker! This promises to be air conditioning's big- IN INDUSTRIAL 
gest year—and by a wide margin. AND COMMERCIAL / 
lf you manufacture any one of a hundred or more products AIR 
used in air condilioning, NOW is the time to back your sales effort CONDITIONING 
with advertising—an advertising campaign directed straight to the 

KEY MEN who specify and the KEY MEN who buy. 
Here at Air Conditioning Headquarters, we can help you HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING... 
with such a sales-promotion problem. Publishing as we do "Top" § Peper fer effective coverage of impertest ont 
ing engineers and contractors, engineers in ind 
papers in BOTH fields, we can give you an unbiased recommenda- and large buildings—KEY MEN in selling the is 


° . ° trial, commercial and “big” building air condition 
tion—show you how to secure effective results at lowest possible market. 


cost. 
May we furnish market and media data covering the indus- “Be 
trial and commercial market, the residential market, or both? Shall 


we contact you, or your agency? fp 
IN RESIDENTIAL 
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» KEEP UP TO DATE—READ “TRENDS” 


——e° 
—— courrier" 
- 


AIR 
Write us on your business stationery, and we will CONDITIONING 


place you on our mailing list to receive "Air Con- 
ditioning Trends", our monthly bulletin for sales 
and advertising executives. “Trends” keeps you 





posted on new developments and new sales pos- 
sibilities in BOTH air conditioning markets. No AMERICAN ARTISAN . . . No. | Paver for 


obligation, of course! coverage of the aggressive, business. producing 
ers—KEY MEN who vote your product in or # 
the residential air conditioning mark 


REENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 © 6N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHiCAGO 
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CATALOG PREPARATION AND PRINTING .. . 
Many of Sweet's clients have been surprised at the 
ability of this “outside organization"’ to produce 
catalogs ideally suited to the needs of building- 
market professionals and to their own. Under your 
instructions, and subject to your final approval, 
Sweet's is equipped to handle the entire poptacsion 
job, or to take 1t at any stage and carry it through to 
completion. Charges include the services of profes- 
sional consultants, designers and copy writers 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION ... 

As a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation, Sweet's 
has access to the daily reports of 750 building con- 
struction news gatherers, through which it main- 
tains an accurate and up-to-date list of ACTIVE 
firms of architects, engineers, general contractors 
and other important specifiers and buyers of building 
products. Upwards of 13,000 copies of your catalog 
in Sweet's are distributed to this list and a printed 
copy of the list — with periodic supplements — is 
supplied for your exclusive use. 


CATALOG MAINTENANCE ... 
Those who receive your catalog permanently filed in 
Sweet's will not and can not lose it, mislay it or throw 
it away. Not only is it always accessible for immedi- 
ate use, but it has the added advantage of being part 
of a constantly used file. The value of this one part 
of Sweet's Service is incalculable. It may, in many 
cases, be worth much more than the cost of the com- 
plete service. It isnot available elsewhere at any price. 
itn 
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TWELVE CENTS. That, in round numbers, is what you | 
pay for a twelve-page catalog in Sweet's — individual, : 
colored covers included. Twelve cents pays for the cata- 
log, for its delivery and — most important — insures its 
being on the job in its recipient's office for a year. The 
cost of larger catalogs may be roughly estimated at one 














cent per page. e 
When you figure comparative catalog costs, add to the 
printing bill all the charges for getting your catalog to its 
destination, whether by mail or by hand. Then add the 
cost of selling opportunities lost when your catalog is 
not in the right place at the right time. 
For real economy, no other method of handling catalogs 
compares with Sweet's. Make your catalog money buy — 
not only paper and printing — but catalogs-on-the-job. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 



























“That's the kind of “subscription orders” that make up Mill & Factory's circula- 
tion! And they come straight from the men who know — the salesmen of the 
country’s active industrial machinery and supply distributors. 

Industry's suppliers are in almost daily touch with industry's key buying 
factors. They keep Mill & Factory informed of new men, of shifts, of subscrip- 
tions that should be canceled. They see that a personal copy is on the desk 
of the men who say “yes” or “no” on industry’s purchases, many of whom 
never see a magazine that comes on a “company subscription.” 

That's why your advertisement in Mill & Factory, well produced and sur- 
rounded by worthwhile editorial material, nearly always reaches its mark. 
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Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Pexsonal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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@ THE engineering construction in- 
dustry and the industries which con- 
stitute its chief sources of equipment 
and materials stand out among the 
most fertile fields for intensive sales 
cultivation for industrial goods. Few, 
if any, fields of manufacture have not 
directly or indirectly benefited from 
this type of work which presents a 
future of increasing brightness. 

With all construction work during 
1936 estimated at slightly over five 
and a half billion dollars, engineering 
construction contracts reported for 
the year by Engineering News-Record 
totaled $2,386,845,000, a good fifty 
per cent of the total. This compares 
with the publication’s figures of $1,- 
590,151,000 for 1935, a gain of over 
fifty per cent, while general business 
expanded only about fifteen per cent. 
An increase of twenty per cent for all 
construction is expected in 1937 to 
bring the total to approximately six 
and a half billion dollars, including 
a reasonable amount for maintenance 
and operating expenditures. 

From the breakdown of the 1936 
total, it may be seen that public 
works increased thirty-three per cent, 
even with a twelve per cent drop in 
federal government work, while pri- 
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Ro 


The Market Afforded by 


Engineering Construction 


vate construction advanced 107 per 
cent, the biggest gain being in com- 
mercial buildings (152 per cent) fol- 
lowed specifically by industrial build- 
ings (79) per cent). 

Of public works, bridges led with 

a hundred per cent gain; others were 
streets and roads up forty-nine per 
cent; public buildings, forty-seven 
per cent; sewerage, twenty-one per 
cent ; waterworks, fifteen per cent; 
and earthwork and waterways trailed 
with a drop of thirty per cent. The 
latter was due to tapering off of large 
projects of the last few years includ- 
ing TVA, Mississippi work and West- 
ern dams. 
@ Roads and streets led all public 
works classifications with $483,475,- 
000. Bridges, buildings, waterworks 
and sewerage reached record high 
levels in 1936. 

An analysis of the geographical dis- 
tribution of contracts reported shows 
the following division: Middle At- 
lantic, 32.5 per cent; West of Mis- 
sissippi, 19.7 per cent; Middle West, 
17.7 per cent; South, 12.9 per cent; 
Far West, 12.0 per cent; New Eng- 
land, 6.2 per cent. 

Looked upon most encouragingly in 
the construction picture is the strong 



















showing made in private construc- 
tion, marking a return to normal in- 
dustrial progress. New corporate is- 
sues in 1936 exceeded $250,000,000 















Soft pastel tones accentuate the art of Dale Nichols 
which features inserts of Austin- Western Road Ma- 
chinery Company, tying up to the company's dis- 
tinctive calendar having the same subjects currently 






































Contra! tor a clese even cul—endurance for the heaviest going— 











make Austio-Western road graders leaders in output aad in low 





cost operanon. 






The reasons to: ther supenor pertormance are described on the 


OUTPERFORM 


page. 
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Effect on Future Influence 




















The MEN Who Specify and Buy 


( Showing Emphasis on Influence Accord- 
ing to Type of Materials and Equipment) 





| Equipment for 
Permanent Installation= 
Compressors, pumps, pipe 
and fittings, valves, cranes, 
conveyors, motors, cfc 


Equipment 

for apment | 

Compressors, pumps, mixers) 

Cranes, buckets, shovels, 
motors etc 


Materials 
for Construction= 
Roofing, flooring, sash, 
paint, Paving, cement, 
lumber, Steel, etc. 





The Buyers 
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at each stage of 
The Civil Engineering 
and Construction Project 
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in comparison with slightly over $38,- 
000,000 in 1935. 

@ Large federal construction projects 
tapered off last year, PWA activities 
drew to a close and WPA moved into 
the scene giving concern to many 
contractors who look upon it as a 
somewhat permanent factor. Of long 
range promise, however, is the pro- 
posed federal public works depart- 


ment included in the President’s re- 


12 





Engineering Construction Contracts in the United States, 1936 


Figures are Thousands of Dollars—000 omitted. 


Middle 

Atlantic Southern 

$ 10,538 ¢ 8,887 
38,444 5,892 
54,057 18,347 
26,299 50,462 


New 
England 
..$ 8,073 

eee 7,052 
943 
933 


‘aterworks 
Sewers .... 
Bridges oeen 
Earthworks 
Streets and 

roads 
Buildings— 

Industrial 

Commercial. . 

Public a’ 

Unclassified. . 
Federal Gov. 

Work* 


88,632 


50,170 

9,791 
49,954 
26,600 


78,003 81,477 


Total 

1936 
(53 wks.) (52 
92,478 §$ 
121,056 
187,816 
181,685 


483,475 
309,477 


Vest 
of Mis- 
sissippi West 
$ 20,267 $ 30,388 $ 

16,693 5,886 

48,969 17,940 

52,566 27,498 


Far 


7,500 128,595 56,492 
30,225 
15,414 
50,715 
51,375 


36,861 —- 319,538 


32,602 
8,441 
82,79 


54,047 


68,096 


6.519 





All Construc- 
tion 
Private 
Public 


$ 79,570 


$29,041 $346,066 
229,165 


119,254 429,703 


$ 84,703 


$ 82,251 
360,275 p82 


203, 


$766,007 $ 
1,620,838 


1 





Total 1936— 
53 weeks... 
Total 1935— 


. $148,295 $775,769 $208,735 


$423,135 $444,978 
280,494 


$285,933 $2,386,845 


295,136 225.6: ooees 1 





52 weeks . 101,631 141,940 245,303 


*Federal Government work is distributed to the classifications in which it falls, 


ings to “Public Buildings,” 


water supplies to “Waterworks,” 


etc. This summar 


cates the proportion of Federal to total public construction. — ; 
From summary of reports by The McGraw-Hill Construction Daily and Engi) 


News-Record covering projects of the following minimum costs: 


Waterworks, e\ 


tion, drainage and irrigation. $14,000; other public works, $23,000; industrial bu 


$37,000; other buildings, $140,000. 


the total new construction market other than small residential. 
apartments and 


and private, 


public 
included.) 


are not 


housing projects both 
operation expenditures 


The totals probably account for sixty per « 


They include the 


hotels. (Maintenan 





organization plan. Additional flood 
control projects are expected as a re- 
sult of the latest Ohio river ram- 
page. 

@ An interesting situation is develop- 
ing on the cost side of construction. 
Material and labor costs are rising, 
but against this, construction has be- 
come more efficient through improved 
equipment and keen management. 
While costs of construction go up, 
the increase is not expected to be 
enough to act as an important de- 
terrent. Improvement and _ expan- 
sion needs rather than cost levels will 
determine the growth of construc- 
tion during the year. 

A jump in steel and lumber prices 
shoved the materials price index up 
from 85.3 to 88.5. Common labor 
rates rose seven per cent during the 
year. The combination of the ad- 
vances registered a 11.3 per cent rise 
on the Engineering News-Record 
Construction Cost Index. The rising 
cost tactor, however, is certain to re- 
act favorably for construction equip- 
ment sales as more efficient machinery 
and tools be required to keep 
costs down. 

The volume 


will 


of engineering con- 
struction work is not the sole fac- 
tor in regard to the amount of equip- 
ment business being created by it. 
Of great influence is the trend in 
methods and development of new 
types of equipment which have com- 
pletely antiquated a great part of 
old equipment. Noteworthy among 
these developments are Diesel pow- 
ered equipment, bulldozers, tractors, 


carryalls, automatic batchers, pump- 
crete machines, cement pumps, the 
expanding use of new alloy steels in 
construction, H-beams, steel sheet pil- 
ing, early strength cements and 
others. 

All these new developments 
creating need for intensive marketing 
efforts through expanded distribution 
outlets, supported by adequate adver- 
tising and sales literature. 

Conservative estimates of Engineer- 
ing News-Record places the annual 
gross expenditures for equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies, labor and services ot 
the 1937 engineering construction 
market at between six and a half and 
seven billion dollars. 

@ The bulk of construction equip- 
ment is sold through distributors, 
many of whom carry stocks to facil- 
itate prompt deliveries, especially of 
smaller types and of supply items. 
Many distributors function chiefly as 
manufacturers’ agents, but in all cases 
the construction equipment distrib- 
utor organization is one of expe- 
rienced and trained engineers. These 
men must be able to work out com- 
plete and detailed equipment instal- 
lations for contractors and recommend 
those items which will serve best from 
economical and production  stand- 
points. Associated Equipment D1s- 
tributors is the industry organization 
of these sales outlets and maintains 
rigid requirements for membership 4s 
to integrity, financial responsibil 
qualifications of personnel, 
Through the codperation of manufac- 
turers, the association produces cata- 


are 
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logs for its members from page plates 
fyrnished by manufacturers. 

Chief buying influences in the en- 

gineering construction field are the 
contractor and the civil engineer 
whose recommendations are followed 
in most instances. Owners and gov- 
ernment engineers and officials also 
are factors especially in regard to re- 
sults to be obtained by use of cer- 
tain materials or types of equipment 
with which to produce desired ef- 
fects. Civil Engineering estimates 
that there are approximately 70,000 
civil engineers active in some capacity 
in industry. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers has a membership 
of 15,182 which probably covers the 
leading civil engineers of the coun- 
try. 
@ Membership of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., is 
in excess of 2,500. The number of 
contracters reported on by Engineer- 
ing News-Record in 1936 totaled 
5,827 in connection with 15,070 proj- 
ects. Of this number, 4,061 were 
“other than building” contractors 
with a total number of 12,072 proj- 
ects. In considering these figures, 
the minimum costs of projects report- 
ed on must be given consideration. 

In reaching the buying factors in 
the construction industry, the indus- 
trial and professional papers are used 
extensively because it is through them 
that the engineer and contractor keeps 
informed of activity, new products, 
processes and other factors with 
which he must be acquainted if he is 
to function intelligently. Such pub- 
lications are effective in keeping con- 
tact with these men on the job and 
at the time they are most interested 
in equipment and supplies. 

Supplementing publication adver- 
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tising, manufacturers and the larger 
distributors use a great amount of di- 
rect mail material from envelope en- 
closures to folders, booklets and cat- 
alogs. This literature is of distinctive 
character in that it is designed to 
show the buyer what the machine or 
equipment will do for him in output 
with relation to cost, talking in 
terms of results. Catalogs range from 
folders to booklets treating types of 
equipment, usually produced so that 
several may be assembled in a loose 
leaf binder. Extensive use also is be- 
ing made of consolidated catalogs 
and reference volumes such as Con- 
struction Costs, Municipal Index and 
Atlas, Powers’ Road and Street Cat- 
alog and Data Book, and Sweets’ 
Catalog File for Engineers and Con- 
tractors. Books of this type are es- 
pecially serviceable to the man on 
the job where he cannot avail him- 
self of his office library of catalogs 
and reference books. 

Motion pictures, both silent and 
sound, find effective application in 
this field to show the prospective buy- 
er how types of machinery and equip- 
ment are especially adaptable to his 
kind of work. 

Tracking down and following the 

progress of construction work from 
its inception to completion is most 
effectively done with the aid of con- 
struction news reports as are issued by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation and Mc- 
Graw-Hill Construction Daily of na- 
tional scope, and other local services. 
The practical application and use of 
this type of service in the engineer- 
ing construction industry is the same 
as in the building industry which was 
presented in detail with illustrations 
in the March INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, Page 24. 
@ American manufacturers of con- 
struction equipment are participating 
heavily in business originating from 
Central and South America. The ef- 
fort in this direction was emphasized 
at the time of the road show in New 
Orleans when engraved invitations in 
Spanish were sent to government of- 
ficials and prominent citizens in coun- 
tries to the South. The program in- 
cluded a number of subjects of par- 
ticular interest to these people and 
the location of the meeting was select- 
ed with a view to making it easy 
for them to attend. 

The Machinery Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports sales 
of construction equipment to Latin 























































American countries at $2,801,863 for 
the first ten months of 1936, in con- 
trast to $2,068,387 for all of 1935. 
Mexico, followed by Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Chile and Brazil were the 
leading buyers. The division of the 
1936 business reported by types was 


as follows: 
Excavators and power shovels..$ 883,768 


Excavator partS ...cccccccccseee 444,535 
Concrete MiXers .....-eeeeeeeeee 166,105 
ReOG FOUMSTS cccccccccccccccccsses 231,286 
MORE SERESTS ccccccscccvccossess 186,040 
Other road machinery..........- 423,346 
ROG GREE cc ccccccccccecsvccecee 300,388 
Portable air compressors........ 166,589 

Betas cc cccccccecscesecoesoesese $2,802,057 


Although the construction industry 
looks upon resumption of private 
work as a most encouraging factor, 
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Number of Contractors Reported by EN-R—1936 Number of projects 


Other than 
building 
No. of 


No. of 
con- 


Value of work 
handled by each 
contractor 


No. of 


$1,000,- 
‘$1, 


a. Over 
ooo . 

b $500,000 
000,000... 

*. $100,000-— 
$500,000 

ad. Under $100,- 
000 

Amount not re- 
ported 

1936 Total 

1935 Total 


1,411 


Building 


No of 
tractors projects tractors projects tractors projects building 


owner or 


built by 
contracts” 


“separate 
Other 
than Build- 

ing 


TOTAL 
No. of 
con- No. of 
Total 





25 1,844 17 28 203 
59 1,897 3 42 81 
1,074 
4,565 180 738 

359 : 64 99 


6,405 692 





15,070 2,195 
10,574 1,325 


4 
—Engineering News-Record. 





public works still are twice as large 
in the 1936 measurement, and may 
continue to predominate in this man- 
ner for some time to come. This is 
most likely for the reason that, first, 
waterworks and facilities 
can be extended further as a result of 
legalization of the revenue type of 


bond 


sewerage 


utility issue by municipalities 


[E TOURNEAU NEWS 


EXPANDING “U” CARRYALL MUCH IN DEMAND 


(camiey Rew morass Carpal 'wcage 8 
er Wotuaty Me Late Tract [ter 


Showing the application of the ma- 
chine or equipment on the job 
through pictures and news is a char- 
acteristic of advertising to the con- 
struction industry. This house organ is 
packed with views suggesting new 
methods for use by contractors 





in a large number of states, in addi- 
tion to through WPA 
grants and further because of the 


ever increasing need and demand for 


assistance 


more extensive highway systems. 

@ Since of the federal 
projects well under way or 
nearing completion, perhaps the most 
evident and fascinating public works 
activities lie in the highway construc- 
tion field, and its associated work. By 
this is meant inclusion of all classi- 


most giant 


are now 
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fications covering work incident to 
street and highway construction, guch 
as bridges and grade crossing work 
and a large share of earthworks. 

Even though streets and roads clas- 

sification led in the public works di- 
vision for 1936 by more than twice 
any other one or two classifications, if 
all associated highway work were to 
be included it would be practically 
doubled again. This is an important 
division of engineering construction 
to watch because of the federal aid 
which is making this work a cer- 
tainty for several years ahead and be- 
cause of the great amount of mate- 
rials and equipment needed for this 
class of new construction and main- 
tenance work as well, as evinced by 
the accompanying figures. 
@ During 1936, the states on the 
state improved 32,635 miles 
of highway, built 3,393 bridges of 
more than twenty-foot span, and 
eliminated 858 railroad grade cross- 
ings either by relocation of the high- 
way or by overhead or underpass. 
These figures were compiled by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

A misleading valuation of the high- 
way construction and maintenance 
market may be drawn from the re- 
cently published 1935 Construction 
Census, according to Roads and 
Streets. The census report covers 
2,116 highway contractors who per- 
formed work valued at $280,322,000 
during 1935, whereas the publication 
establishes all road, street, bridge and 
highway projects and maintenance 
for 1935 at $2,323,137,378, based on 
published reports and data as follows: 
$882,316,078 


system 


FEDERAL 

STATE— 

PWA sponsors funds (55% 
ratio required) 

State Highway Departments 
(to match federal funds 
plus that spent as state 
funds) 
Local roads, 
highways not 
systems 


56,486,300 


207,911,000 


and 
state 


streets 
on 
58,166,000 


State forest roads.... 55,000,009 
County—County and tow n- ; 
ship roads 
Crry — (100,000 population 
and over) 
CITIES AND 
100,000 population) 
and town streets and 
leys, estimated 


520,000 


‘00 O00 
Towns—( Under 
city 
al- 
100,000 


92 
99,378 


Total construction 
To these figures should be 
added the maintenance ex- 
penditures, since that work 
is a form of construction 
and uses more equipment 
than construction work. 
MAINTENANCE— 
State highways 
County and township high- 
ways 
City streets (100,000 popu- 
lation and over) 
Cities and towns 
100,000 population 
mated) 


158,000 
230,000 
140,000,000 
(under 
esti- 
140,000,000 
Total road, street and high- 
way field $2,323 .137,378 
A similar condition existed in 1926. with 
perhaps an increase because of the more 
compietely organized Works Progress Ad- 
ministration expenditures. 1936 was a 
bigger year in every way. Data for 
— of items are not available for 
1936. 





Expenditures for Materials, Sup- 
plies, Equipment, Rentals and 
Services for WPA Projecis 
United States and 
Through Feb. 28, 1937 

ject to Revision) 
Type of Material 

Lumber and its products (ex- 
cluding furniture) 

Paints and varnishes 

Sand and gravel 

Crushed stone 

Cement 

Concrete products 

Brick, hollow tile, 
clay products 

Stone and glass 

c 


Hawaii 
Sub- 


Continental 
Cumulative 


and other 


Struc tur: ul eal reinforcing steel 
Cast iron pipe and fittings... 
a ved equipment and sup- 

plies 
Heating and ventilating equip- 
ment and supplies 
Tools (excluding machine tools) 
Other iron and steel products, 
» & © 


machinery, 
supplies 
apparatus, 


Electrical 
ratus, and 
Paving machinery, 
and supplies 
Motor trucks 
Other machinery | 
ment, N. E. C 
Paving materials pa mixtures 
—bituminous 
Petroleum products, N. E. C. 
Office supplies and equipment 
(including furniture) 
Textiles 
Chemicals and explosives 
Coal and other fuel except 
wood and petroleum 
Tires and rubber goods 
Non-ferrous metals 
Miscellaneous 


and equip- 


Grand total 
*Not elsewhere classified. 


Rentals and Services 
Through January 31, 1937 
(Subject to Revision) 
Trucks and vans $12 
Teams and wagons 
Buses and autos 
Other transportation and travel 
Paving, road building and other 
construction equipment .... 
Other equipment including 
office equipment 
Space rentals and services ... 
Other services including util- 
ities .. 
Equipment hire of owner-op- 
erators*— 
Certified as eligible 
Not certified 


Total 
*Included in total and individual 
above. 
—Works Progress Administra ’ 
Division of Research, Statistics 
and Records. 
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A more conservative estimate by 
another authority places all road, 
street, bridge and highway projects 
and maintenance for 1935 at $1,700,- 
000,008. 

@ As to the number of contractors 
involved in this work, the publi- 
cation points out that T. H. Mac- 
Donald, chief, U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, in a paper before the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association con- 
vention in January, 1936, showed that 
12,165 separate highway projects were 
accomplished on federal-aid projects 
alone, fer which it was considered 
conservative to say that at least 6,000 
contractors were involved. The es- 
timated cost of contract federal-aid 
highway work is placed at $596,463,- 
000, in contrast to the $280,332,000 
total as shown in the census report. 
A survey made by Roads and Streets 
showed that over 10,000 different 


















Reduced “operator fatigue" through 
improved control of construction ma- 
chinery is a dominant sales point in 
Link-Belt advertising. Here it is being 
dramatized at the recent National 
Railway Appliance Association show 





street and highway contractors had 
work within the last year and a half. 
If the “heavy construction” figures 
in the census were included with the 
“highway” data, it would still fall 
considerably short of these indepen- 
dent reports, for under heavy con- 
struction there are shown 1,038 es- 
tablishments reporting work valued 
at $264,967,000, it is pointed out. 

For the fiscal year starting July 1, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has appor- 
tioned $200,000,000 for federal-aid 
highway systems. This includes $125,- 
000,000 for improvement of federal- 
aid roads, which must be matched 
by the states; $25,000,000 for im- 
ement of secondary or feeder 
is, which also must be matched by 
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In many instances minatures are used in the sales activities of construction 
equipment manufacturers. This "pocket edition'’ Gar Wood hydraulic scraper 
is an exact scaled-down replica of the actual machine and operates hydraulically 
just like its big brother shown alongside. It is now on a circuitous nation-wide 
tour to demonstrate its features to track-type tractor dealers. Jack B. Haile, 
general manager of the road machinery division of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, is shown inspecting the model just before it left the factory 











the states; and $50,000,000 for grade 
crossing work. The funds for grade 
crossing work are in addition to the 
$200,000,000 of emergency funds 
previously appropriated and under 
which that type of work is now be- 
ing carried on. 

@ The $200,000,000 federal program 
for eliminating the hazards of rail- 
way-highway grade crossings is stead- 
ily moving ahead. Grade crossing 
projects to the extent of $58,486,577 
have been completed under the pro- 
gram; another group of such projects 
involving an estimated expenditure 
of $102,853,221 is under construc- 
tion and still another group, involv- 
ing an estimated expenditure of $14,- 
049,376 has been approved for early 
construction. All but $24,171,908 
has now been assigned. 

If states will furnish funds to meet 
the federal allotments where required, 
highway and allied construction work 
amounting to $800,000,000 during 
1937 would be possible. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads show that for a 
$100,000,000 highway construction 
program there is needed $48,748,500 
of materials (including transporta- 
tion), and equipment valued at $21, 
288,500, including its operating ex- 
pense. To operate this equipment is 
required 17.27 per cent of the total 
amount for gasoline; 0.96 per cent for 
fuel oil; 2.26 per cent for lubricating 
oil; and 1.05 per cent for grease. Mis- 
cellaneous field repairs and upkeep 
take 7.38 per cent of the total. Thus 








may be seen the tremendous market 
for some products and services not 
ordinarily considered except as merely 
incidental to operating equipment 
used in the construction industry. A 
breakdown of the report reveals the 
market as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF EQUIPMENT EX- 


PENSE FOR $100.000,.000 HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE 


Per cent 

of total Amount 
SOG insscces weeeeeess 40.23 $8,563,900 
ENED ob6nn4cn00esangns 9.68 2,061,700 
Bituminous paving equip- 

PEGE: osc cuscevarvesesaes 3.57 760,400 
Concrete paving equip- 

TOE voccdeecctcecteses 7.46 1,587,200 
Drilling equipment ...... 3.49 743,500 
Graders and scrapers.... 4.63 986,000 
Cranes, power’ shovels, 

GOES nk. nh éd0p00n00< 19.62 4,177,800 
Crush, screen and con- 

veying equipment ..... 1.42 301,000 
Pumping equipment...... 2.28 485,300 
Culvert and bridge equip- 

SORE. iscadntticaussseune 2.97 632,700 
Other hauling equipment 4.65 989,000 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL EX- 
PENSE FOR $100,000,000 HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE 

Per cent 
of total Amount 


Coarse aggregate ...... 30.20 $14,720,200 
Cost at source........ 18.65 9,092,000 
Transportation ........ 11.55 5,628,200 

Fine aggregate ..... » ae 4,558,200 
Cost at source........ 4.37 2,128,300 
Transportation ....... 4.98 2.429.900 

Ce  —Ea ere 40.00 19,502,100 
Cost at source........ 29.40 14,332,600 
Transportation ....... 10.60 5,169,500 

eer 11.77 5,739,200 
Cost at source........ 9.87 4,811,700 
Transportation ........ 1.90 927,500 

AGBROM ccccvcccccscvcccs 2.88 1,400,800 
Cost at source....... 2.06 1,004,600 
Transportation ....... 0.82 396,200 

PNG GEE 6460008acnccceus 2.53 1.232.000 
Cost Gt SOUTOS....ccce 1.53 747.900 
Transportation ....... 1.00 484,100 

POE cence esacnsecscceeces 1.73 843,900 
Cost at source........ 1.49 727,500 
Transportation ....... a 8=ss#paaeenne 

Forestry products ...... 1.33 648,100 
Cost at source 5 Reerrer 
Transportation - 8 8=—S ss #e ween 

ree .- oe 104,000 
Cost at source 7 8=—_ 6 6aeee 
Transportation GSR i$ cecses 





Concrete paving contracts awarded 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Track the Law when 


Selling to Municipalities 


By LESLIE CHILDS, attorNey-AT-LAW, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Public officials are bound by statutory restrictions 
upon their power to bind their principals and the 
seller should be aware of unenforceable contracts 





@ CONCEDEDLY, contracts for the 
sale of industrial equipment or ma- 
terials to towns, cities, counties, gr 
other municipalities, are usually gilt 
edged from a credit standpoint. But, 
in going after business of this kind, 
the seller should watch his p’s and q’s 
in respect to statutory limitations on 
the power of officials to contract. 

For, generally speaking, the power 
of municipal officers to bind their 
principals by contract is regulated by 
statute, and unless the latter is strictly 
followed the city, county, state or 
what not, may not be bound thereby. 
There is danger here. And the over- 
looking of this point when selling to 
a municipality may cost plenty. 

For example, in a recent case a 
county bridge was washed out. The 
county had immediate need of ma- 
terials to replace it. The plaintiff, an 
iron and foundry company, contacted 
the county commissioner in charge and 
agreed with him to supply the ma- 
terials. Acting thereon the plaintiff 
furnished structural iron and steel of 
the value of about $3,500, which was 
used in replacing the bridge. 


The county denied liability for this 
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account on the ground, among other 
things, that the constitutional provi- 
sion requiring estimates and approval 
by the excise board for such expendi- 
tures had not been complied with. The 
plaintiff then sought to remove the 
materials, but this was resisted by the 
county. The plaintiff then filed the 
instant action in which it sought 
either the right to recover the ma- 
terials or receive payment therefor. 
The trial court denied plaintiff any 
relief whatever on the theory that 
since plaintiff's claim was based on 
a violation of the law it had no stand- 
ing in court. In affirming this judg- 
ment, the higher court reasoned: 

“By the provisions of . . . the Con- 
stitution, no county ‘shall be allowed 
to become indebted, in any manner, 
or for any purpose, to an amount ex- 
ceeding, in any year, the income and 
revenue provided for such year, with- 
out the assent of three-fifths of the 
By the provisions of 
section 5955,..., it is declared to be 
unlawful for the board of county 
commissioners to make any contract 
for, incur, acknowledge, approve, 
allow, or authorize any indebtedness 
against the county, or authorize it to 


voters thereof.’ 


be done by others in excess of the esti- 
mate made and approved by the excise 
board for the current fiscal year. . 

“The fact that the contract in- 
volved herein was implied and not ex- 
press does not constitute a reasonable 
basis of distinction. Such implied 
contract is expressly prohibited by 
law. Plaintiff was a party to said 
contract and its right of recovery is 
founded thereon. ‘No man can come 
into a court of justice to seek the 
assistance of the law, who founds his 
claim upon a contravention of the 
law.’ . . . The judgment of the trial 
court is afirmed.” (61 P. 2d. 1055.) 
@ So much for that case, let’s take 
another. Here the plaintiff sold road 
machinery to a township of the value 
of $2,700. The township supervisors 
executed a note in the name of the 
township, payable to plaintiff for this 
amount. This transaction, however, 
was not approved by the state highway 
department as required by statute. The 
township therefore denied liability. 
The plaintiff sued, and the court in 
denying a recovery had this to s 
quoting the law: 

“All contracts for the constructi: 
reconstruction, and improvement 
roads, and for the purchase of 
terials used in such work, and for ' 
purchase of equipment and machin: 
shall be submitted to the Town: 
Commissioner of the State High 
Department, for approval or di 
proval, before such contracts 
actually: entered into, and no such cor 
tract shall be valid unless it shal! 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The real problem today in marketing industrial goods 
is to show a profit—This may be realized with con- 
siderably greater ease through intelligent sales control 


Modernization of Industrial Marketing 


—Sales Con tto 





@ THE chief characteristic of mod- 
ern sales management is that it is sci- 
entifically planned—is based on facts 
—and takes nothing for granted. Be- 
fore a plan is formulated, every step 
is checked and double checked and 
supported by all available data. Where 
existing information is not sufficient, 
current information is obtained 
through field studies, carefully adapt- 
ed to the problem at hand. 

The successful sales manager or 
salesman is of necessity a born enthu- 
siast. It is his function to believe 
with all his heart and soul that any 
reasonable objective can be accom- 
plished, and to discover the most prac- 
tical methods to accomplish it. This 
has always been true. The successful 
sales manager of today is just as op- 
timistic and just as courageous in his 





enthusiasm but he insists on a sound 


foundation for every move that is 
made and demands his money’s worth 
tor every dollar that is spent. 
\fter a given plan has been deter- 
ied and put into operation, he is 
not satisfied, but he is continu- 
lly seeking improvement in the plan 
if, in the product, and in every 
se of his marketing program. He 
ists that every sales division and 
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every product justify its existence. In 
other words, he is a planner. 

It is this unique combination of 
abilities which distinguishes the out- 
standing sales manager. He must be 
at one and the same time a courageous 
enthusiastic leader of men and be so 
constituted that he is ruthlessly ana- 
lyzing every individual and every op- 
eration for its intrinsic value. It is 
the obvious difficulty in combining 
these characteristics in the same man 
that has led some companies to the 
decision to divide the responsibility. 
One man acts as “line” manager, the 
other as “chief of staff’—the first 
with a title of sales manager, while 
the other has been given various titles 
depending upon circumstances, but he 
is responsible for the planning effort 
of the department. The latter indi- 
vidual supervises market studies, sales 
promotion, advertising, public rela- 
tions, etc. (In many companies this 
work is being effectively done by the 
advertising manager. ) 

@ A plan of this kind is obviously 
only practical in concerns large 
enough to carry the expense. In some 
cases the staff executive reports to the 
sales manager. In others they both re- 
port to a director of sales or the gen- 






























By MELVIN J. EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


EVANS ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
CHICAGO 





eral manager, depending on circum- 
stances. 

I wish to lay considerable emphasis 
on this matter as there has been a 
great tendency to overlook the neces- 
sity for staff work in the average com- 
pany. Many concerns are willing to 
spend several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in promotional effort, but 
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are unwilling to spend a fraction of 
this amount on staff preparation that 
is necessary to develop a sound plan 
that is based on facts, not guesswork. 
This frequently results in inexcusable 
waste. 

@ Every aggressive sales manager is 
seeking more perfect control of his op- 
erations. Standards of performance by 
industry and by geographical units are 
most practical in attaining this highly 
desirable objective. Some companies 
have developed relative standards. 
These are, obviously, better than no 
standards whatever, but the real neces- 
sity is for standards which, for want 
of a better term, may be called abso- 
lute standards. 

One common situation is the rating 
given to different offices by the man- 
agement due to relative performance. 
New York and Chicago are frequently 
over-rated because of their large sales. 
An intensive study usually shows the 
fact that these territories have not 
been developed as intensively as some 
cities, such as Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, etc. This is natural and 
the answer can only be determined if 
we know with reasonable accuracy 


smaller 


what to expect from each area. 

In a typical case a market study 
brought out the fact that one terri- 
tory had a potential of twenty times 
that of another, but only twice the 
number of men. The situation was 
balanced with a very definite sales im- 
provement. Examples of this kind are 
not uncommon. 

It is well known that in industrial 
sales, eighty per cent of the volume 
usually comes from approximately 478 
counties out of a total of 3,000. This 
simplifies the problem of standards for 
some industries as it is not necessary 
to study the entire country with equal 
thoroughness. The problem is one that 
requires painstaking effort, but there 
is nothing that will help the sales 
manager toward greater sales effective- 
ness than a good yardstick. 

Use of Forecasts. In setting stand- 
ards of performance, we must also con- 
sider how the sale of products will 
change under varying business condi- 
tions; also what outside economic fac- 
tors influence sales; what the control- 
ling factor in sales growth is in any 
specific industry. 

For example, the sale of electric mo- 
tors has increasead steadily since 1900. 
The sale of motors above 1 h.p., how- 
ever, passed through its most rapid 
growth in the years 1900-1920. Today 


A glass figure blown of Pyrex glass 
is being used in a series of pages by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., to bring out the adaptabilities 
of the glass as to form, and is used 
in situations to register the physical 
and other characteristics of the ma- 
terial. Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., is the agency 





the industry is approximately seventy- 
nine per cent electrified. We may com- 
pare with this the sale of motors with 
less than 1 h.p. (mostly 4% h.p.), 
which experienced their most effective 
sales growth in the years of 1916-1930 
and whose sales are still increasing 
much more rapidly than is the case of 
the larger units. 

@ This is obvious, but it is not always 
taken into consideration. The smaller 
units are used in home appliances and 
this field is approximately fifty per 
cent saturated at the present moment. 
In one case future markets will be 
more dependent on obsolescence, while 
in the other, there is still ample oppor- 
tunity for vigorous sales development 
in new and expanding markets. 

At this point we may ask ourselves 
—how does the sale of our product 
vary from normal with a business de- 
crease or increase? 

For example, if we consider the year 
1936 normal for the moment, it will 
be interesting to see how experience 
indicates the sale of various products 
will vary from the average as business 
increases or decreases. With a fifteen 
per cent increase in general business, 
experience indicates that washing ma- 
chines would increase thirteen per cent 
in sales; refrigerators would increase 


fifteen per cent; ironing machines, 
twenty-six per cent; oil burners, thirty 
per cent, and vacuum cleaners, forty. 
five per cent. In other words, refrig- 
erators is the only unit out of the 
whole group that would follow the 
normal trend. 

Now let us see how the same group 
would vary from the normal in the 
case of a business decrease of five per 
cent. Here experience shows washing 
machines would decrease four per 
cent; refrigerators, five per cent; iron- 
ing machines, ten per cent; oil burn- 
ers, ten per cent; vacuum cleaners. five 
per cent. Again we have a consider- 
able variation from the average In 
some instances, this variation from the 
normal has proven all-important to 
certain manufacturers. 

A reasonably exact knowledge of 
these factors enabled one large manu- 
facturer to revamp its sales plans so 
as to show a substantial profit during 
most of the depression. 

With necessary standards established 

and a working knowledge of the vari- 
ables to apply as the economic situa- 
tion changes, the sales manager is in 
a position to proceed with confidence. 
He is also equipped to alter promptly 
his plans as changed conditions may 
designate. 
@ The foundation of any intelligent 
sales control plan is a simple but effec- 
tive budget, plus a customer and pros- 
pect record that is adapted to the par- 
ticular business. Here I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that “common horse 
sense” must always be used in any 
plan that is adopted. The danger is 
that we establish machinery that is 
more expensive to maintain than is 
warranted by the possible results. 
There are usually a few salient princi- 
ples which are important. We must 
not let these be lost in the maze of 
relatively unimportant details. This 
happens frequently, particularly in 
the case of customer records. The 
most important factor in any record 
of this type is to have the customers 
intelligently classified according to po- 
tential business. 

One large manufacturer has its cus- 
tomers classified into four divisions. 
The first group warrants a minimum 
of a call a week; the second, a call 
every three months; the third, a call 
every six months, and the fourth, 
merely for record, service calls, snd 
mailing purposes. 

Such a classification is valuable trom 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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@ IT IS a matter of great encourage- 
ment that the capital goods industries 
have just completed what may be con- 


sidered a good year. Industry has 
again entered the market for new 
plant and equipment. It has begun 
to make good the toll of obsolescence 


and depreciation that went unchecke 
during the depression. This has 
meant orders for the producers of cap- 
ital equipment that have lifted vol- 


ume substantially above the low plane 
on which they have been operating for 
so long. 

This increasing tempo of industry 
has meant increasing volume for the 
producers of industrial materials and 
supplies as well as for the manufac- 
turers of equipment. Altogether the 
general recovery that has been going 
on for a couple of years now is catch- 
ing up with the capital goods indus- 
tries. 

More important than this volume, 
however, is the fact that these indus- 
tries have been making money. Red 
ink has given way to black on many 
statements and manufacturers of in- 
dustrial as well as consumer goods 
have been able to resume dividends. 
All this is very much to the good and 
gives us a sound basis for confidence. 
There is every reason in the world why 
this progress should continue. 

But it will not persist in the same 
measure unless we do something about 
it. Conditions are not static; they 
never are and, during these times, they 
are even more fluid and unstable than 
usual. The chief reason for the alert 
and wary attitude of my industrialist 
friend who emphasized this to me was 
his understanding of that basic fact 
and his determination to keep abreast 
every minute of what is going on. 

One condition that we cannot con- 
sider as fixed, for example, is the rela- 
tion between volume and costs. And 
it is that relation which has a lot 
to do with earnings. During the last 
year many firms enjoyed a substantial 
rise in volume; so far as volume is cone 
cerned, they were enjoying a recovery. 
But their costs were not yet rising 
proportionately. Last year they had 
a recovery volume at depression costs. 
So it was possible for them to net a 
rate of earnings that we cannot take 
for granted this year or next. 

For costs are now beginning to 
catch up with volume. Commodity 

m an address before a group of in- 


trial advertising and marketing execu- 
at Chicago, March 22. 
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Industrial Advertising 


Faces a New Day 


By JAMES H. McGRAW, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


Today's needs for more efficient production as a means 
of conserving profits spell opportunity for the indus- 
trial advertising man who would build the volume 
of his own house— a major concern of management 





prices are soaring in many fields. I 
do not need to remind you what is 
happening in the field of labor, and 
you are just as competent as I am to 
figure out what may happen during 
the next year or two. And remember 
that general increases in wages may 
again be reflected in still higher com- 
modity costs. 

Another item that may play havoc 
with 1937 earnings is that of taxes. 
Even a superficial study of the tax 
structure under which industry now 
must work makes it clear that we 
must figure on a tax burden several 
times greater than that of last year. 
@ So we are in for marked increases 
in costs during the period just ahead. 
Already they are upon us and thus far 
we have had merely a sample. Obvi- 
ously, in the face of this trend, we 
cannot hope to sit tight and net on 
the same volume even approximately 
what we did last year. 

That is why the foresighted leaders 
of industry are asking themselves 
what they are going to do about it. 
Certainly, they are not going to sit by 
and wait; they know that that would 
be suicidal. They know that there is 
going to be good business and that re- 
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covery will continue with a corre- 
sponding increase in demand. Some- 
one will produce the goods to satisfy 
that demand. Their job is to get their 
share of that business—or else. What 
can they do? 

In the first place, it is necessary, of 
course, to make sure that the product 
is right. During and since the depres- 
sion many changes in conditions have 
taken toll of old models, designs and 
materials. Alert industry has kept its 
research and engineer departments hot 
on the trail of those changes and has 
dug out and built into its products the 
improvements that are indicated by 
the march of progress. 

If then, we can assume that this 
job has been well done, the industrial 
executive has three points of attack 
on his real problem of maintaining 
and increasing his earnings. First, he 
can raise his prices to meet the in- 
crease in costs. Doubtless that will be 
justified and necessary in many fields. 
Industries that are engaged chiefly in 
the rendering of services and those in 
whose costs labor plays a substantial 
part will be compelled to pass on di- 
rectly to their customers a large share 
of their increasing costs. They have 


1? 








Other 


types of industry also may do this in 


scarcely any other way out. 


some measure but they cannot rely ex- 
clusively on it. They must seek other 
means of holding their business at a 
profit. 

@ For when we get intu che mech- 
anized industries we can realize on the 
modern 
And so 


long as scientists continue to research, 


cost-cutting possibilities of 
equipment and management. 


and engineers to design, and managers 
to devise new efficiencies, some re- 
sourceful producer, somewhere, some- 
how will contrive to cut his operating 
costs so as to absorb a share of the 
increase in his wages, materials and 
other primary costs. And that means 
that that producer will be able to get 
the business while his less resourceful 
competitor, frying to put it all into 
higher prices, runs the risk of losing 
his market and the all-important vol- 
ume that he needs. 

All this means, in short, that if 
manufacturers are to save more net 
out of any given volume they must 
install the most efficient plant they 
can command and operate it with the 
highest efficiency of which they are 
capable. Only by doing that will they 
be able to get the business in the first 
place, and then to make some money 
More efficient plant and 
management, therefore, is the second 
point of attack that is open to Phi 
manufacturer. 

The third attack on the problem of 
1937 profits is that of increasing vol- 


out of it. 


ume. And here is one that is universal 
in its application. It applies to every 
variety of business, whether it be of 
service or manufacturing. For it is 
volume that helps the production man 
to achieve his higher efficiencies; and 
it is volume by which we multiply a 
smaller margin of unit profit into a 
larger aggregate net for the business as 
a whole. Volume, under present-day 
conditions, cuts two ways—it helps to 
cut costs and it helps to swell net— 
and both those ways are essential if we 
are to cope with the exacting problem 
that now faces industry. 

So it must be obvious to us all that 
industrial selling and advertising are 
destined to play an important part in 
dealing with that problem. That was 
another thought that was left with me 
by the industrialist of whom I have 
He told me that for years he 
had concentrated in large measure on 


spoken. 


the engineering and production prob- 


lems of his house. Now under present 
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Package Simplicity Takes Honors 


@ SIMPLICITY is the keynote of 
modern merchandising and simplicity 
is the keynote of the new Dole air and 
vacuum valve packages. Because of 
it and its effective mark of identifi- 
cation throughout the line, plus a re- 
markable poster effect for dealers’ 
shelves, the judges of the 1936 All- 
America Package Competition voted it 
the Silver Award in the folding carton 
group. 

Not only do these packages effec- 
tively identify the entire line of mer- 
chandise, but they also indicate by 
number the different valves contained 
in each package. The family resem- 
blance took the form of a solid color 


valve against a darker background on 
the carton, and the outline of a valve 
on the individual containers, giving a 
most effective result. Different color 
combinations were used for the vari- 
ous types of valves. 

But the packaging effort did not 
end with the outside boxes—within 
the valves are protectively wrapped in 
black tissue and securely packed for 
safe handling. 

The cartons were designed jointly by 
Harvey L. MacGowan, artist, Wil- 
mette, Ill., and Stuart G. Phillips, ad- 
vertising manager, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago. They were made by 
the Container Corporation of America. 





conditions, he finds that his interest 
must be focussed more sharply on its 
marketing aspects. 

@ During the period when the initial 
development and growth of the coun- 
try was providing a market for more 
and more of his equipment to meet its 
expanding needs, his efforts were most 
fruitful when they were applied to the 
field of economical production. Now 
that his market will be found less in 
the equipping of new plants and more 
in the modernizing of existing plants, 
he finds that his marketing activities 
have become of increasing importance. 
Today, as he puts it, “it is less a mat- 
ter of selling the same equipment to 
new customers and more one of selling 
new equipment to the same cus- 
tomers.” 

That may be putting it a bit too 
simply or crudely, but the idea is 
sound and it certainly opens up to the 
industrial advertising man a golden 
opportunity to make his work a mat- 


fer of major concern and valu } his 
house. For, after all, if your prospects 
must cut their costs by more efficient 
production methods and equipment or 
if they are going to improve the qual- 
ity of their products by using more 
suitable materials, which amounts to 
the same thing, you who produce 
that equipment and those materials 
have an educational job of no mean 
proportions. And if you are going to 
create a continuous and expanding 
market for the equipment or materials 
that you produce, you must do that 
educational job with skill, intelligence 
and vigor. That is why we are facing 
new and more exacting demands on 
industrial selling. It is one thing to 
sell a man who is going to build « seu 
plant; it is something else to sell a 
man the idea that he should modernize 
or replace a plant that already is « g0- 
ing concern. 

So today’s needs for more efficient 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


11— Jenkins Bros. 


Here is the interesting story of one of the country’s oldest and leading 
industrial advertisers that has operated exclusively through distributor channels 


@ jENKINS BROS. has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the oldest advo- 
cates of marketing through industrial 
distributors, one of the first users of 
display advertising for industrial prod- 
ucts and one of the few industrial 
marketers who operate with decen- 
tralized sales direction. 

lo gain a full appreciation of what 
Jenkins Bros. means as an achievement 
in industrial marketing it is helpful to 
know something of the inception of 
the business and its background, for 
this establishes the spirit of the organ- 
ization which has played an important 
function in the company’s progress. 

First, it is interesting to note that 
the Jenkins valve did not result from 
a pre-conceived plan to invent a new 
valve, but more as a secondary mat- 
ter. The story is that Nathaniel Jen- 
kins one day became irritated by a 
leaky faucet in his home and in an en- 
deavor to correct the matter, com- 
pounded a rubber material to be used 
is a washer that would withstand hot 
water and steam. 

Seeing that it worked admirably 
well, he realized that the compound 


would have much wider application as 
a seating element for valves. Unable 
to interest any manufacturer in the 


he took the work upon himself. 
new material was not adaptable 


wn | 


iny existing design of valve, so 
levised an entirely new type, the 
vable composition disc globe 


he disc, being resilient, overcame 
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defects in the seating surface. Being 
compressible, it eliminated cracking 
and breaking under pressure. Since 
then, various compositions have been 
perfected, each recommended for a 
specific service such as oil, water, gas, 
steam, compressed air, etc. Today, 
practically every valve manufacturer 
produces the Jenkins type of valve. 

The company grew gradually. By 

doing a great amount of missionary 
work around Boston and throughout 
New England, Nathaniel Jenkins suc- 
ceeded in creating consumer accept- 
ance for the renewable disc valve. A 
manufacturer finally was sufficiently 
interested in the Jenkins valve to pro- 
duce it for volume sales. 
@ Mr. Jenkins entered into partner- 
ship with his son, Charles, in 1868, 
and the same year was awarded the 
silver medal for steam valves by the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. The diploma still hangs 
in the company’s New York office. 

Nathaniel Jenkins passed away in 
1872, and Alfred B. Jenkins entered 
the firm which then became Jenkins 
Bros. In 1896, Alfred became sole 
owner. 

The New York office was opened in 
1880; the Philadelphia office in 1885 
and the Chicago office a year later. 
The first complete Jenkins catalog was 
issued in 1886. In 1900, Jenkins 
Bros. opened an office in London and 
six years later established an indepen- 
dent Canadian company which in 
1908 purchased from the United 





FARNHAM YARDLEY 


President 
JENKINS BROS., NEW YORK 





States company all of its foreign busi- 
ness, including foreign trade marks. 

Farnham Yardley was elected vice- 
president in 1910. Seven years later, 
following the death of Alfred Jenkins, 
he was elected to his present office as 
president. 

All of the branch offices are still in 
operation. Headquarters was shifted 
to New York and the Boston office be- 
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ALFRED JENKINS YARDLEY 


Vice-President 


came a sales branch. In 1931, the 
Bridgeport valve sales office was estab- 
lished. 

@ Until 1933, the company employed 
a director of sales. Upon his resigna- 
tion, however, it was decided to pro- 
ceed for a time without a sales direc- 
tor and branch office managers were 
assigned more sales responsibility. The 
experiment has proved a successful 
one. 


three braneh 


managers attend a three-day meeting, 


Every months the 
during which they discuss sales poli- 
cies, consider other problems and offer 
recommendations for establishment of 
new lines. 

The first day of these conferences is 
The ses- 
On the 
following day the group goes to the 


devoted to sales problems. 


sion is held in New York. 


Bridgeport plant for consideration of 


mechanical and technical matters. 


J. E. HODGKINS A. D. WEBER 


Philadelphia Branch Mgr. Boston Branch Manager 
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The management meeting on the third 
day is held in New York in conjunc- 
tion with the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors. While all branch 
managers are not directors, they are 
nevertheless free to participate in all 
discussions leading up to the directors’ 
final decisions. 

@ All the branch managers have been 
with the company twenty-five years 
or more. The saying is that they 
“have grown up with the company, 
and vice versa.” 

Alfred Engle, Jenkins secretary, is 
New York branch manager. Ralph B. 
Osgood manages the Chicago branch; 
Joseph E. Hodgkins, Philadelphia; A. 
D. Weber, Boston, and C. B. Yardley, 
Bridgeport. These five men individu- 
ally direct the company’s sixty sales- 
men and hence may be considered to 
be its sales managers. Between the 
quarterly meetings, Alfred Jenkins 
Yardley, vice-president of the com- 
pany, performs the functions of sales 
director. 

Mr. Yardley’s contacts with the 
branch managers, however, are con- 
cerned mainly with policy matters. 
When a ruling from the executive 
office is needed to solve some sales 
problem, he takes charge. Like the 
branch managers, he too earned his 
spurs by work and study in every de- 
partment of the business. 

The New York office may be 
viewed as a typical Jenkins branch. 
Under the manager is the staff of 
salesmen. There is never a selling job 
too big for the local branch mana- 
ger and his staff to handle. 

Each branch maintains a complete 
stock of Jenkins’ products. Over- 
night delivery can be made to practi- 
cally every point in the United States. 


The branch handles all shipments 


Cc. B. YARDLEY 
Bridgeport Branch Manager 


ALFRED ENGLE 
Secy. and New York Mgr. Chicago Branch Manager 


within the territory and does its own 
billing. It maintains its own credit 
department, handles collections and jn 
all other respects is practically aur: 
mous in the territory. 

The branch engineering ad 
service is entirely capable of handling 
the hardest assignments. Its problems 
vary from complaints to the planning 
of a whole pipeline layout. 

Jenkins Bros. employs both junior 
and senior salesmen. All seniors earn 
their places by proving their ability 
as juniors. 

A junior salesman usually get 
start in some other department « 
business, such as stockroom or 
ping room, where he has disp\ayed 
some definite evidence of sales poten- 
tialities. He is given a sales assign- 
ment for one of two reasons. 

First, he may be sent to a territory 
where sales have dwindled, where his 
calibre is measured by the local sales 
curve. He remains “married” to one 
community until a complete canvass 
of valve users has been made. 


The other reason for an assignment 
is training for replacement of a retir- 
ing senior salesman. As the senior ap- 
proaches retirement age, a promising 
junior salesman is assigned to work 
with him and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the local situation 
@ Ever since the time of Nathaniel 
Jenkins, the company’s salesmen have 
spent most of their time doing mis- 
sionary work. Much of it is given to 
assisting distributor’s salesmen. 

Jenkins Bros. sells through more 
than 1,000 distributors, practically all 
of which are industrial distributors. A 
few hardware and plumbing distribu- 
tors are located in communities where 
there are special conditions necessitat- 
ing such a set-up. 


RALPH B. OSGOOD 
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The present plan of distribution has 
been in existence for nearly fifty years 
and during this period Jenkins Bros. 
has always relied on distributors. Some 
of the Jenkins distributors have han- 
dled the line for forty-five to fifty 
years and longer. 

@ Because in some cases its valves are 
the highest priced on the market, the 
company has found it necessary to use 
powerful sales and advertising meth- 
ods in helping the distributors to make 
sales. And the company has been emi- 
nently successful in this kind of work. 
Advantage has been taken of basic 
factors in valve buying, to-wit, the 
disposition of maintenance engineers, 








CHARLES C. CHAMBERLAIN 


Advertising Manager 


when they have experienced break- 
downs, to seek the best on the market. 

Even in initial installations, the 
company has used its influence on the 
distributors’ behalf to great advantage. 
No matter what work Jenkins sales- 
men do on a project, the distributor 
gets his profit. The teamwork has 
been so perfect that in New York 
City, for instance, sixty per cent of 
Manhattan’s skyscrapers are 100 per 
cent equipped with Jenkins valves, and 
this includes the most outstanding 
buildings, such as the Waldorf Astoria, 
Empire State, Woolworth buildings 
and a host of others. 

Jenkins Bros. has no _ exclusive 
agencies. In lieu of this it gives the 
distributor every possible support . . . 
advertising and promotion, missionary 
men and engineering service. 

The man in charge of Jenkins’ ad- 
Vertising and promotion is Charles C. 
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Chamberlain. He joined the company 
in 1929 on leaving school, entered the 
advertising department and soon be- 
came advertising manager. His posi- 
tion is unique because of contact com- 
plications. Since Jenkins has no spe- 
cial director of sales, it is necessary 
that he spend considerable time in the 
field. Thus the barrier which fre- 
quently exists between the advertising 
man and the actual scene of selling is 
dissolved. 

Mr. Chamberlain spends at least 
three months of each year in travel. 
His trips into the field are quite evenly 
distributed throughout the _ twelve 
months. He keeps in close contact 
with branch managers between quar- 
terly conferences by means of these 
tours and gives his time freely to ac- 
companying salesmen on their regular 
rounds. 

In handling its sales and advertising 

problems, Jenkins Bros. has utilized the 
experience and facilities of Rickard & 
Company, Inc., since 1919. 
@ The story of Jenkins publication 
advertising is outstanding for several 
reasons. To begin with, Jenkins Bros. 
was one of the first industrial adver- 
tisers to use display space. The stand- 
ard advertising practice at that time 
was to use business card copy in one- 
eighth and one-sixteenth page space. 
Jenkins used from double to several 
times the customary space. 

Continuing ever since, the company 
has been a leading industrial adver- 
tiser. During the recent major depres- 
sion, its schedule, too, was cut, but 
even so the organization maintained 
an excellent representation, both in 
comparison with competitors’ adver- 
tising and that of the industrial field 
generally. The reason for this is the 
fact that Jenkins Bros., starting with 
the president, believes whole-heartedly 
in advertising. 

Fields covered by Jenkins advertis- 
ing are power, general industry, spe- 
cific industries, architects, executive 
groups, purchasing agents and indus- 
trial distributors. 

Publications employed include Ar- 
chitectural Record, Business Week, 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
Compressed Air Magazine, Engineering 
News-Record, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Fortune, Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning, Indus- 
trial Equipment News, Manufacturers 
Record, Mechanical Engineering, Mill 
& Factory, National Engineer, Official 
Bulletin, Oil and Gas Journal, Pencil 































Jenkins Bros. was the pioneer user of sizable display 
space in business publications and continues to be 
a leader because the entire organization from presi- 
dent down is a firm believer in the value of mt 
tion advertising to feature products and build 
better appreciation of what the name "Jenkins" on 


‘a valve means to the buyer in quality and service 





Points, Power, Power Plant Engineer- 
ing, Purchasing, Southern Power Jour- 
nal and Universal Engineer. 

During the past year, two major 
campaigns were used. One was an 
institutional series based on the theme, 
“What’s in a Name?” The other 
championed the industrial distributor. 
@ The philosophy behind the main 
campaign is summarized in the preface 
to a book containing reprints. This 
book will be sent to all jobber sales- 
men and also to a preferred mailing 
list of architects and engineers. A 
quantity will be kept on hand for use 
when customers request quotations, at 
which time, it is felt, a discussion of 
“hidden values” of Jenkins valves will 
be very beneficial. The statement in 
abbreviated form follows: 

“Often you can get a Jenkins Valve 
at no extra cost. Sometimes, though, 
you find it necessary to pay a trifle 
more for a ‘Jenkins’ than for some 
valve that appears to have about the 
same features of design and construc- 
tion. And you naturally wonder if it 
is worth the difference. You want to 
know just how much that Jenkins 
Diamond trade mark on a valve is 
worth to you, in terms of hard cash 
value. 

“It is possible to measure the value 
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of the Jenkins ‘Diamond’ to a buyer. 
It can be done by displaying the vari- 
ous hidden factors which that famous 
mark represents . . . the human and 
material elements which support it. 
While they may not always be visible 
in the product as a feature of design, 
they have a definite bearing on its 
worth to the buyer.” 

@ With this pre-selling campaign, 
Jenkins endeavored tg save the supply 
house time and effort in justifying the 
price when there is a price difference. 
The first advertisement in the “What's 
in a Name” series established the fact 
that the most important elements in 
manufacturing are men, material and 
the integrity of the maker. Subse- 
quent advertisements developed this 


great value of the service rendered by 
the Industrial Distributor. 

“Our prominent part in these codp- 
erative activities made it apparent to 
us that the interests of the industrial 
distributor could be still further ad- 
vanced through a strong independent 
effort by an individual manufacturer 
of industrial supplies. Jenkins Bros. 
has assumed the responsibility of this 
special task by championing the dis- 
tributor.” 

The purpose of the series was, first, 
to educate the buyer on the advantages 
of dealing with the local distributor 
and, second, to build good will toward 
Jenkins among industrial distributors. 

Each advertisement was prepared 
also as a penny-mailer bearing the dis- 


Industrial expositions which can guarantee a large and interested audience of 
valve users have been found to be good advertising investments by Jenkins Bros. 





theme as applied to every major de- 
partment of the factory. 

The effectiveness of this campaign 
was evidenced by the maintenance of 
sales volume despite competition in 
price. An interesting sidelight was the 
receipt of letters from elderly engi- 
neers complimenting the Jenkins or- 
ganization for retaining old and ex- 
perienced men. 

Laying a barrage on behalf of the 
distributor, the other campaign won 
special honors in the 1936 Annual Ad- 
vertising Awards. President Farnham 
Yardley, in a message presenting this 
series of six bleed advertisements epito- 
mized the company’s gratitude to and 
belief in the distributor. 

“For more than half a century,” he 
said, “the name ‘Jenkins Bros.’ has 
been prominently linked with every 
effort to sell and expand the service 
of the Industrial Distributor. Jenkins 
Bros. has considered it to be both good 
business and a privilege to contribute 
time, effort and money to help make 


industry increasingly conscious of the 
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tributor’s name, address and slogan. 
Many thousands of these were sold to 
distributors at cost with the suggestion 
that they be sent to purchasing agents 
and company officials every week. 

@ In addition to these campaigns and 
in contrast to the institutional efforts 
to sell the entire Jenkins line, the com- 
pany ran a certain amount of advertis- 
ing on specific valves when new valves 
were introduced or the need to do a 
specific valve selling job arose. Page 
advertisements were run in Mill Sup- 
plies each month reproducing the “Big 
Gun” advertisements and announcing 
other news to distributors. 

This year, Jenkins Bros. has broad- 
ened its scope materially and is begin- 
ning a campaign in Fortune and Busi- 
ness Week based on the 1936 ““What’s 
> copy, but aimed at the 
executive who perhaps knows very lit- 
tle about valves. 

The advertising will strike above the 
men who requisition valves or the ar- 
chitect or engineer who may specify 
It will develop the fact that 


in a Name’ 


them. 


the valves in a plant represent a sizable 
investment. 

In other publications, Jenkins will 
run a campaign on iron body valves, 
Pressure for years was put behind the 
renewable disc bronze valve and some 
buyers still associate the Jenkins name 
only with bronze valves. The 1937 
advertising will combat this impres- 
sion, and also the feeling that Jenkins 
iron valves, like bronze, sometimes cost 
more than other iron valves. Acver- 
tising to distributors will tie in with 
this. There will also be advertising to 
specific fields on individual val) 

@ Each year, Jenkins Bros. has be 
more and more convinced of the im- 
portance of sales promotion in the 
form of motion pictures and slide 
films, exhibits, window displays and 
direct mail. This tends to give more 
effect to publication advertising and 
the tendency has been to expand in 
both fields. 

“We feel,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“that manufacturers’ salesmen appre- 
ciate sales promotion helps because 
they can see them work. They can 
touch such helps and see their effect 
on the prospect. 

“When we have the salesman sold 
on the fact that advertising is helping 
him, not in generalities but in specific 
cases, he goes out and works harder.” 

Take the motion picture program, 
for example. The salesman is up in 
front through all the arrangements. 
He asks the distributor to have his 
sales force attend and also obtains a 
list of the distributor’s customers so 
that invitations can be sent by Jen- 
kins Bros. 

At each show, the salesman presents 
a register on which the names of all 
persons attending, their companies, 
titles and addresses are recorded in 
triplicate. The first copy goes to Jen- 
kins advertising department for a 
“thank you” letter follow-up. The 
second copy is retained by the sales- 
man and the third by the distributor. 

Jenkins made its first slide film 
about four years ago. This and sub- 
sequent films were taken to purchas- 
ing agents’ meetings and special ses- 
sions attended by distributors, distrib- 
utor salesmen and groups of valve 
users. Features of Jenkins valves and 
principles of their design and con- 
struction were stressed. 

The slide film story was told by a 
company engineer in the form of an 
interview with a valve user in the /at- 
ter’s office. Experienced engincers 
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frequently said that they had learned 
more about valve design and construc- 
tion at these meetings than from any 
other source. 

Because of the success of these pre- 


sentations, it was decided that the new 
one should be a sound motion picture, 
entitled “A Fair Offer.” It was pro- 


duced by Caravel Films, Inc., New 
York 

For more than fifty years the com- 
pany has printed the following state- 
ment in every issue of its catalog: 

“If you will put a Jenkins valve to 
a service test on the worst place you 
can find, where you cannot keep other 
valves tight, and if it is not perfectly 
tight, or does not hold steam, oils, 
acids, water, or other fluids longer 
than any other valves, you may return 
it and your money will be refunded.” 
@ The film shows how this policy 
works in actual practice, and sells the 
extra values which Jenkins builds into 
its valves. It takes the factory to the 
customer and pictorially describes the 
manufacture of Jenkins valves from 
the selection of raw materials to the 
final steps in a series of rigid tests and 
inspections. Only incidental attention 
is given to the design and construction 
features which the previous slide films 
emphasized. 

“A Fair Offer” is being shown on a 
definite schedule. Three men are sta- 
tioned in various parts of the country 
charged with conducting shows for 
distributor organizations in collabora- 
tion with Jenkins salesmen. Bell & 
Howell sound motion picture projec- 
tors are used. 

The showing time is forty-five min- 
utes. Generally the feature is present- 
ed at 8:15 p. m., after which the op- 
erator of the projection equipment, an 
engineer, displays and explains various 
valves and answers questions. 

The response to date has been most 
stimulating. The average attendance 
is 200. Interest has run so high that 
seldom do the meetings opened by the 
motion picture presentation break up 
before eleven o’clock. 

Ten months will be required to cov- 
er distributors alone with this film. 

he life expectation for “A Fair 
Offer” is estimated at about two years. 

Jenkins intends to continue the use 
ot slide films, which are well adapted 
to technical discussions, because it 
feels that they focus attention on one 
point at a time while the commentator 
explains it. Revision is easy and in- 
expensive. 
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The Jenkins Bros. catalog is a permanently bound book of 250 pages, divided 
into eight sections, some of which are institutional in character while others 
are of an educational nature devoted to several classifications of Jenkins valves 





The company participates in all 
large trade shows where valves logical- 
ly would be shown, but in recent years 
has been cutting the number of shows 
to the minimum by weeding out those 
which do not guarantee a large and 
extremely interested audience. On the 
other hand, when the company de- 
cides to exhibit at a show, it goes the 
limit in taking large space. Annually, 
Jenkins takes space in from twelve to 
sixteen expositions. 

Out of the total number of distrib- 

utors handling Jenkins valves, there 
are about 400 in locations where win- 
dow display can help both the dealer 
and the manufacturer. At the outset 
of each year, Jenkins attempts to ob- 
tain display assignments from these 
distributors. 
@ Three standard displays are pro- 
duced every year, all of them illumi- 
nated and animated. The distributor 
may schedule any one of the three. 
Jenkins aims to keep the display in ac- 
tion at each location for at least a 
month. About forty sets of each dis- 
play are produced, so there is never 
any difficulty in keeping to the sched- 
ule. 

Every five years, Jenkins prints 
70,000 copies of a general catalog. 
The book is permanently bound in 
board covers and runs 250 pages or 
more. The latest catalog contains 
eight sections. 

The first section of the book in- 
cludes a general description of the 
manufacturing facilities illustrated by 
six drawings done in lithographic 
crayon technique. The series takes 


the reader through the testing of raw 
materials, control of metal melting 
and pouring, gauging, machining and 
final testing. Other sections are given 
over to several valve classifications, 
the Jenkins private code and useful 
engineering data. 

@ Jenkins has a list of about 50,000 
names taken from salesmen’s reports. 
When a catalog is published, a reply 
card is sent to each to determine 
whether a copy is wanted. Between 
dates of issue, supplements on new 
products are distributed. 

In direct mail, series of bulletins 
and letters are sent to a rather large 
selected list of individual companies, 
architects, engineers and contractors. 
On the whole, the direct mail is de- 
signed to sell specific valves. 

Jenkins always has given special at- 
tention to the provision of adequate 
and effective promotional pieces for 
use by its own and distributors’ sales- 
men. Some outstanding pieces of this 
type were the cut-out on the iron 
body gate valve and the colored valve 
wheel folder a few years ago. 

Another rather unusual piece will 
be released soon. It will be a booklet 
telling, by means of pictures and a 
minimum of text, the story of the su- 
perior features in the Jenkins line of 
iron valves. 

In strengthening its whole market- 
ing program, Jenkins Bros. has kept an 
understanding eye on the salesman 
and his problems and on the distribu- 
tor and its salesmen. It has designed 
sales tools shaped and hardened to meet 
the heavy duty demands of the work. 
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Roxalin's Methods of 


Promoting Lacguet Sales 


@ FIRM in the belief that the adver- 
tising function must be measured to 
a large extent by precision methods 
as are industrial activities, the Roxa- 
lin Flexible Lacquer Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has worked out a system 
of advertising and follow-up which 
has proved its effectiveness and econ- 
omy beyond doubt. 

A feature of the program is a se- 
ries of “product summaries” instead 
of general catalogs or booklets. These 
summaries bring to the interested 
prospect only the facts that he negds 
about specified product or products. 

Roxalin executives believe that the 
wastes of printed salesmanship can be 
traced to two basic causes. The first 
is the fact that products described in 
certain specific pieces of advertising 
are of no concern to the recipient. 
The second is that product informa- 
tion is often buried in a mass of sales 
literature. 

An interest in a quality product is 
presupposed in the case of Roxalin 
advertising. The company does not 
manufacture products for cheap ap- 
plications and therefore assuming that 
the prospect is interested in quality 
lacquers and enamels, the advertising 
proceeds to define these appeals of 
Roxalin products. 

The company has three major prod- 
uct groups, foremost of which is flex- 
This is the best selling 
Roxalin group. Its advertising pulls 
the majority of inquiries received. 
Next is the line of clear flexible lac- 
quers and finally Roxyn C, which is 
really the generic term for Roxalin 
synthetic products. The latter is made 


ible enamel. 
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Advertising material of a high character designed 
to do a complete selling job on specific products is 
found to reduce waste and materially increase sales 





for both clear and enamel finishes. 

In operation of the advertising and 

sales promotion departments, the 
company is resolved to do the type 
of work which large advertising de- 
partments are sometimes equipped to 
do, especially in the application of 
scientific methods. The work is 
closely tied in with that of labora- 
tories, sales and credit departments. 
In fact, this sales promotion depart- 
ment is so sales minded that its man- 
ager, Ingram D. Gruber, in his corre- 
spondence frequently writes “sales de- 
partment” under his signature. The 
J. L. Arnold Co., Inc., New York, is 
the agency and is so intimately active 
in the company’s affairs that it is re- 
garded roughly as the company’s “‘ad- 
vertising department.” 
@ What happens to a new product 
serves to show the workings of Roxa- 
lin’s sales promotion department. The 
new products laboratory is constantly 
developing finishes and reports spe- 
cially to the president such products 
as seem to bear good promise of vol- 
ume sales. 

A conference group consisting of 
the president and technical director, 
Leo Roon; the sales manager, A. Mie- 
sem; the sales promotion manager and 
advertising agent then studies the new 
product from the marketing view- 
point. This may take months, with 





various production tests, applications 
in the field with salesman follow-up, 
etc. 

If it passes this group, publicity is 
released to papers in the field. A re- 
lease is never sent out “cold.” A let- 
ter to the editor elaborating on the 
appropriate angles always accompanies 
the news release. 

Following this, the new product is 

presented to the trade through direct 
mail and, eventually, publication ad- 
vertising. The list includes such pub- 
lications as Electrical Manufacturing, 
Industrial Equipment News, Indus- 
trial Finishing, and Products Finish- 
ing. 
@ In the course of several months, 
sales records indicate whether the 
product has won a place as a stand- 
ard item, and if so, it is scheduled 
for a place in the general promotion 
program for the year. 

Roxalin goes after business by de- 
veloping a complete campaign. In 
the case of direct mail, mailings are 
scheduled for release on specific dates. 
The program features a group of 
standard items, one group at a time, 
and is sufficiently flexible to permit a 
new product to share in the effort. 
The initial mailings are followed in 
thirty days, then another Roxalin line 
is promoted. The schedule is made 
out a full year in advance. 
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Roxalin's product summary concentrates the prospect's attention on the product especially adapted to his needs 


produced by publication advertising, 
the credit situation is investigated. 
There is no sound basis for soliciting 
doubtful accounts, the management 
If the prospect’s credit rating 
is poor, the lead loses much of its 


Mailing lists are arranged by indus- 
try to give an accurate picturc of 
what finishes fit into the finishing 
production lines of the various busi- 
nesses. With this arrangement Roxa- 
lin can send product summaries se- 
lected so that only those finishes ap- 
plicable to each industry are mailed. 
@ In the use of direct mail, the com- 
pany has chalked up some astonishing 
After several years of prep- 
aration, for example, it finally intro- 
duced a flexible lacquer for coating 
Technically, this was a great 
vement, for though lacquers 
) adhere to rubber and stretch 
t had been produced previously, 
had been elastic enough to re- 
to normal after the 


result S. 


rubber. 


tension 


idea and the product received 
nal promotion and personal field 
ch among chain stores and a few 
tacturers of rubber products, 
as gaiters, then the advertising 
tment prepared a mailing which 
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included coated rubber swatches to 
prove that the finish was elastic but 
non-cracking. This piece pulled a 
ninety-five per cent return. 

This was an extreme case. Never- 
theless, the direct mail develops a 
heavy volume of inquiries which are 
handled by salesmen and correspond- 
ence. Inquiries turned into active ac- 
counts average approximately twelve 
per cent. 

Trial orders are solicited right at 
the start. The company has discour- 
aged the use of small samples, since 
they are often neglected. It feels that 
the one gallon lot, paid for, is imme- 
diately put to test, and further that 
such a quantity permits full tests. 
@ The next job is to turn trials into 
commercial orders. By personal cor- 
respondence and contact, other prod- 
ucts which may be required are in- 
troduced and sold. 

Credit standings are 
consideration in building the mailing 
list. Before answering an inquiry 


taken into 


WHICH 


eetitomding Lacquer Prodecty 


feels. 


attractiveness. If the case develops 
further and results in a sample order, 
Roxalin asks diplomatically for ref- 
erences as a prerequisite to shipping. 
@ The follow-up is carefully prear- 
ranged. A card file classified by dates 
shows when the time is ripe for a re- 
newed contact. Each morning the 
sales promotion manager receives the 
cards for that date, reviews the case 
history and communicates with the 
prospect accordingly. 

Case histories are recorded on 3 x § 
cards. Under the customer’s name 
and address are three vertical columns 
headed “We Wrote,” “They Wrote” 
and “Orders.” The summaries are 
simple, inexpensive and require little 
time and effort to maintain. They 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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AS IN 


@ IS ALL construction equipment 
and materials advertising supposed to 
be addressed to big, bouncing, sweat- 
ing contractors? Husky fellows in 
high boots and flannel shirts? Cigar- 
c he win g, out-of-the-corner-of-the- 
mouth-talking toughies bossing a road 
crew, or a bridge gang? Is it? We 
don’t know, and we'd like to know. 
It has us worried. 

Ninety-odd per cent of the adver- 
tising we've seen this month gives 
us the idea that there’s hardly a gent 
white shirt and a necktie 
reading any of the leading papers in 
this big field. 
there 


with a 
Come now—aren’t 
some men in offices—aren’t 
there a lot of them—men with shines 
and haircuts—who are important 
buying factors and accelerators for 
construction equipment and supplies? 

And even those boys out in the 
open. Can’t they be talked to as gen- 
Do they have to be knocked 
over the head with a Finnegan pin 


tlemen? 
to be shown that two and two 


make four? Do you construction 
advertisers have to get right up close 
to them and then holler “DEPEND- 
ABLE” in 120-point Poster Gothic? 
Do you have to take a swell, lovely 
white page that costs a couple of 
hundred bucks and smear it full of 
pictures, and type, and reverse plates, 
and “loggy” logotypes? And when 
you finally get around to writing 
copy, do you have to wish on even 
a rugged contractor who “can take 
it” such meaningless mouthings as 
“world-famous” — “plus feaures” — 
service” — “astonishing 
perform- 
what 


“engineering 
results”"—“economy and 
ance” —and—well, you know 
we mean. 

That is all destructive criticism. 
Does it mean that there is no good 
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SERTED 


This Month . . . Mostly Digsing 
Into the 


Construction Industry 


Plus Highlights on the Horizontals 


advertising in the construction field? 
It does not. It means simply that 
the average—the typical construction 
advertiser—does a poor job. Most 
of the time. Once in a great while 
he surprises everybody (except per- 
haps himself) with a better than av- 
erage ad. But the only construction 
advertising that maintains any con- 
sistent degree of excellence comes 
from horizontal companies who sell 
You don’t agree? 


in many markets. 
well- 


Let’s look. Here are a few 
known construction magazines. 
@ Smack! Smack! Razzle-dazzle! 
Pages and spreads, smashing blacks 
and brilliant color—all howling for 
Like market day on Ninth 
Avenue. Everybody’s shouting. It’s 
hard to hear a thing. Good place 
to remember Bill Rickard’s tip about 
whispering, and making yourself 
heard. Now we’re dazzled, now we’re 
dazed. Some of these ads stop us 
through sheer power, but not a one 
has something to say that couldn’t 
be said less bombastically, and more 
closely in tune with Mister Buyer’s 
heart and pocketbook. 

Here’s an advertiser that says “50 
per cent More Capacity with Only 
20 to 25 per cent More Investment.” 


attention. 


In this huddle on 
technical copy 
for a sales pres- 
entation are, left 
to right, Russell 
Case, Jr., adver- 
tising manager, 
Thermoid Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N. 
J.; A. F. Matheis, 
vice - president, 
and J. R. 
Hemeon, devel- 
opment engineer 


Sounds like a sensible, stopping ‘yead- 
line. But it’s a funny thing «bout 
this construction field, most o: the 
machinery builders seem to have .ome 
sort of a time or cost saving claim 
to hammer home. Obviously « big 
sales mover with contractors and en- 
gineers. Trouble is, too few acver- 
tisers provide adequate support for 
such statements. Give us proven 
facts, we beg of you. Give us sav- 
ings data authenticated out in field. 
Positive proof. Another advertiser 
comes closer to this kind of an effec- 
tive job by reproducing a telegram 
from satisfied user giving details of 
time and labor savings. That’s more 
like it. Showmanship is needed on 
this kind of stuff. Over in the chem- 
ical field Louisville Dryer has han- 
dled this sort of thing simply but 
well with actual comparative, veri- 
fied figures. (See “O.K. as Inserted” 
—October, 1936.) 

@ Here’s a fellow with a page of 
nine good little “how-to-do-it” ac- 
tion snapshots, but topped by a head- 
line “Doublex Simplex Split Sleeves 
and Split Bell Sleeves Offer an Amaz- 
ingly Quick, Effective and Econom- 
ical Repair for Broken Mains.” Wait 
a minute, we’re out of breath. Seems 





(Mill Supplies P/ 
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to have put all his copy into the head. 
What he means, we think, is “NEW 
QUICK CHEAP WAY TO REPAIR 
BROKEN MAINS.” Turn a few 
more pages and in contrast we come 
upon a one word heading that doesn’t 
say anything. This advertiser says 
“ACHIEVEMENT” and follows it 
with an essay on experience. We say 
“Hooey.” Quite a few people around 
in the construction papers with this 
kind of slush, and they ought to know 
better. There’s a way to directly, 
and effectively capitalize on experi- 
ence, but nobody seems to realize it. 
It’s on the angle of “A Good Old 
Company with New Young Ideas.” 
Think hard along that slant and 
you'll find a theme for some good 
advertising. 
@ But no more talk on pages like 
that, or others headed “Confidence” 
—"Service” — “Reliability” — “Long 
Life’—ad nauseum because the con- 
struction field is not the only or 
the worst offender along these lines. 
Still we can’t pass by someone who tries 
to rub it in with this heading ‘“There 
MUST Be Quality Where There Is 
Dependability.” That’s too, too 
much. Why do people make per- 
fectly good, useful, honest-to-good- 
ness products hard to sell with such 
childishness? No salesman would last 
very long on such a vocabulary. 

it’s a quick picture of our in- 
dictment of construction advertising. 
Blatant; poor taste; unsupported 
claims; idle phrases; weak, meander- 
ing copy. Messy, over-crowded lay- 
our. But not a single thing that can’t 
be studied more closely, thought about, 
worked on and improved. Watch the 
ontal advertisers, watch some of 





the smarter general advertisers, and 
watch the few leaders in your own 
field. The Armco Culvert people, 
for example, who maintain a consist- 
ently excellent note in their current 
series. Clean, open layout and hon- 
est, useful, interesting copy. Spoken 
quietly, not shouted. Here’s just one. 
“It Must Be Attractive,’ said the 
Architect.” “‘It Must Be Strong,’ 
said the Engineer.” ‘So They Com- 
bined the Beauty of Stone with the 
Strength of Iron.” 

@ Or Caterpillar Tractor. A large 
company, true, and one with broad 
markets and a high class advertising 
agency. Nevertheless, their construc- 
tion advertising is usually good, and 
close to the field’s interests as wit- 
ness a current color spread “Take It 
—Try It—On Your Job.” Or take a 
little advertiser—Dietz—with a lit- 
tle ad. A quarter-page in color, sim- 
ple but highly effective “Dietz Lan- 
terns—RED Signals That Prevent Ac- 
cidents.” No foolin’ about that. 
Here are some other construction 
bright spots: 

Incor Cement—Several fine pages. 
Two especially notable—a page on 
cold weather concreting marked by 
nice, clean layout and easy-to-read, 
worth-reading copy. Ail working 
words—good case study—lots of dol- 
lars and cents figures. Other page, 
equally good story on “Beer Tight 
Concrete for Anheuser Busch.” 

National Paving Brick Association 
—Stopper “More Holidays for Death.” 
Copy spotty in places, however. 

Austin-Western—Certainly here is 
an advertiser who is willing to put 
time and money into doing an out- 
standing job particularly so far as art 
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and layout are concerned. Their un- 
usually attractive inserts with Dale 
Nichols’ fine, modern color work are 
in a class by themselves. Perhaps the 
copy lacks the sparkle of the art work, 
or maybe it’s just that Mr. Nichols 
has set a pace that is hard for a good 
copy man to keep up with. (See page 
11.) 

Allis-Chalmers—Pack strong “‘rea- 
son-why” in its head “The Leaning 
Frame Makes a Difference.” Page on 
power controlled grader. Good, meaty 
copy. Not a wasted word. 

LeT ourneau—Announces a price re- 
duction effectively in a good color 
page, and makes news. Twice. Once 
for a price reduction in a rising price 
market. Twice because they’re smart 
enough to tell why in the copy. The 
reason for a price reduction is as im- 
portant as the reduction itself. 


@ Here and now, we'd like to give a 
big, heaping package of praise to these 
people, and the others like them whom 
we may have missed. The advertisers 
who are doing a better-than-average 
job in the construction industry, and 
setting a standard and pace for their 
neighbors in space. Keep up the good 
work, and the rest of the field will try 
to keep up with you. Thereby you 
will be doing not only a good adver- 
tising job on your own, but rendering 
a real service to other advertising men 
in your industry. 
Harping on the Horizontal 
“Fancy meeting you here,” says a 
little Lionel toy train to a big Bur- 
lington Zephyr. They meet in a two- 
color page of P. R. Mallory & Co. 
Mallory did the resistance welding for 
both—a Mallory rectifier put the 
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This animated display in the U. S. Steel Corporation exhibit at the railway 
appliance show last month at Chicago featured many accessories of its 
subsidiaries but focused special attention on the Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corpora- 


tion's new Brunorized rail. 


The rails were built to scale twice actual size and at 


the end of each were carved faces. The old type rail was carved to simulate a 
tired worn-out face, while the Brunorized rail had a youthful and spirited face. 
The jaws were synchronized to a sound unit underneath the display so that the 
rails carried on a conversation which aes as the advantages of the Bru- 


norized rail. 


The entire exhibit was designe 


and built by the Architectural 


Decorating Company, Chicago, under direction of R. F. Schmidt, president 





whistle on the Lionel. We put an 
okey on the ad — a well-told, interest- 
ing story of who Mallory & Co. are, 
and what they can do. Which, after 
all, is one of advertising’s fundamen- 
tal jobs, and one some of us sometimes 
forget. 

@ Some months age we devoted this 
entire department to an impassioned 
plea for the code of simplicity. We 
like General Plastics because appar- 
ently they agree with us. Head— 
“Four More Manufacturers ‘Do It 
With Durez.’” Illustration -— four, 
sharp, clear photos of new, styled 
product developments. Copy—a short, 
short story under each picture on the 
new product, and where Durez did its 
job. Believe it or not, our mighty 
minds can suggest no improvements. 

Try to write a good big ad about a 
little gadget. Spring Washer Industry 
has been doing it. This month it had 
an artist draw a great big picture of 
a little helical spring washer. Then it 
boosted the photo of a little man with 
a pointer up on the edge of the wash- 
er’s gap. Pointer and equally pointed 
head, “This is Why” are aimed at a 
broken red line running between the 
spring gap, or as it is termed, “the 
range of action.” Copy tells why in 
exactly nine short lines. 

Ferro Enamel has a swell idea in 
“a Ferro Facial.” What we'd give to 
handle its advertising with something 
like that to work on! And a corking 
little trade figure built around the 
checkmark-in-a-circle trade mark. Too 
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bad it resorted to the two executives- 
talking type of illustration. Come on, 
Ferro Enamel, get that little guy up 
big, put “Ferro Facial” in billboard 
letters, be human in your copy, not so 
stilted. Let’s see you knocking off 
first money here a couple of months 
from now. 

Old Doc Steelstrap is the ideal char- 

acter for continuity-strip advertising. 
Acme Steel, evidently watching the 
big consumer advertisers, doesn’t rely 
altogether on the picture panels; there 
is a good block of selling copy under- 
neath. Lettering is poor, and the all- 
over Ben Day makes the pictures flat. 
Copy wouldn’t hold water on the 
Theatre Guild stage—but, on the 
whole, better than most industrial ad- 
vertisers do with this technique. 
@ Good SKF stunt — three separate 
one-column ads in a single issue of 
Business Week. Each one clean—in 
the “prestige” manner. 

Generally commendable — Owens- 
Illinois’ advertising on Dust Stop Air 
Filters. Very neat layouts, intelligent 
conceptions of illustrative ideas, one of 
the best trade marks, and a sensible 
sales story hitting hard on “a cost of 
approximately Ic per c.f.m.” Can’t 
industrial advertisers mention dollars 
and cents more often? 

Boo - of -the-Month—To Axelson 
Manufacturing Company (sucker 
rods) for not finding an illustration 
closer to its product than an Esquire 
cartoon showing a girl with her shoul- 


labeled “Let’s talk 


der strap down, 


about sucker rods.” Things like this 
make advertising cheap. 

Boost-of-the-Month—To Baker Oil 
Tools for running a contest on read- 
ers’ knowledge of its products. Sam- 
ple question: “If drill pipe has been 
twisted off in a cave what Baker Ojj 
Tool would you find useful?” Twenty 
questions, with playing cards, and steel 
tape as prizes. (Note: answers can 
be found in Composite Catalov, or 
Baker’s own catalog.) Maybe the 
Baker people will write us and let us 
know how this unusual little contest 
worked out? 

* 7 * 

Three gold stars to give away this 
month. Biggest, shiniest to Frank A. 
Kapp of the United States Advertis- 
ing Corporation for his professionally 
competent job on Owens-Illinois Fil- 
ters. Slightly smaller, but still very 
choice calibre star to J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., for “Doing It Better With Du- 
rez.” Last, but not the littlest star 
in advertisingdom to R. M. Singer, Jr., 
copywriter, and Frank E. Cheeseman, 
Jr., art director, of Neisser-Meyerhoff, 
Inc., for their good big ad on those 
little spring washers. 

The stars are out—time to retire. 

THe Copy CHASsERs. 
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Roxalin 


show what medium produced business, 
and how much. They tell the man- 
agement what the advertising and 
sales promotion departments are ac- 
complishing and thus help sell man- 
agement on advertising. At the same 
time they help the advertising depart- 
ment to keep informed on its efh- 
ciency. 

A typical case history started in 
January a year ago with the request 
that a representative call. This fol- 
lowed immediately upon the _pros- 
pect receiving a direct mail cam- 
paign. Roxalin replied that it had 
no representative in that territory but 
suggested the prospect present his 
specific problem in a letter. 

Then came several five-gallon te 
orders. Before the year ended, 
customer placed thirty-one sepa: 
orders and during the current 
plans to buy all its main requiren 
in the lacquer field from Roxalin 

If Roxalin had not been ab! 
level its promotion fire directly « 
objective, chances are that this cus- 
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4 every Saturday. Ed- 
the exe tive, 
ng and m snagerial 
sint, and read by rail- 
utives, operating offi- 
purchasing officers and 
ent heads, men who 
railway policies and 
major expenditures. 


ay Mechanical 
Engineer 
monthly. Devoted 
sly to the problems of 
wilway mechanical de- 
officers who select 
specify equipment and 
rials (including shop 
at) used in the con- 
maintenance and re- 
locomotives and cars. 
ay Engineering 
d Maintenance 
ed monthly. Devoted 
interests of the rail- 
gineering and mainte- 
officers who are 
sible for the construc- 
ind maintenance of road- 
track, bridges, buildings 
pther fixed properties. 


ilway Electrical 
Engineer 


hed =monthly. Devoted 
vely to electrical prob- 
of the steam railroads 
is read by the men who 
, install and maintain 
electric traction, air- 
ioning, shop electrical 
pment, locomotive head- 
and turbo generators, 
lighting and general 


ination, 


ilway Signaling 


thed monthly. Devoted 


vely to the problems of 
y signal officers and 
staffs, who are respon- 
for specifying, installing 
maintaining gnals, in- 
king, centralized traffic 
ol, car retarders and 
unication equipment. 


Railway 
E nginec ring 
Maintenance c 





Concentrate Your Selling Efforts 
Qn the Railway Men Important to YOU 


HE five Simmons-Boardman departmental 

railway publications are the outstanding 
mediums for concentrated and selective rail- 
way selling. Because each publication is 
devoted specifically to the interests of one of 
the several branches of railway activity . . . 
and because each one reaches the men who 
authorize, specify and influence purchases in 
its particular field . . . manufacturers are en- 
abled to select and reach their own audience 
—effectively and economically. 


The continued improvement in traffic and 
earnings is spurring the railroads to steadily 
increase their purchasing programs. In the 
first 12 weeks of this year, the railroads 
loaded 1,030,482 more cars of freight than 
in the corresponding 1936 period. Equip- 
ment purchases amounted to 114 locomo- 
tives, 395 passenger cars and 27,713 freight 
cars. Moreover, maintenance of way expendi- 
tures for this year’s programs are estimated to 
be 20 per cent larger than those of last year, 
when the total amounted to $455,000,000. 


This greatly increased purchasing activity 
emphasizes the importance of and necessity 
for aggressive railway sales and advertising 
efforts . . . not only to secure a share of exist- 
ing business, but to keep railway men in- 
formed about your products, in preparation 
for future business. 


The Five Simmons-Boardman departmental 
railway publications provide outstanding 
mediums for an effective publicity campaign 
that will assure widespread attention and 
consideration for your products wherever 
purchases are being planned. These publica- 
tions enable you-to concentrate your advertis- 
ing and selling efforts without waste upon the 
railway men who are important to you. . . 
the men who authorize and specify the orders 
. .. the men you want to reach. 


Your continuous advertising representation 
in these publications will aid you materially 
to influence buying specifications and in- 
crease your orders in the steadily expanding 
railway market. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco Seattle 


Los Angeles 


Washington, D. C. 


THE ROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 
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John Navas Wins Copy Contest 


@ A MOUNTAIN climbing (see 
photo), ski jumping copywriter, John 
Navas of the Pittsburgh office of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
copped the $50 prize offered last 
month by Product Engineering for 
the best headline and copy for an 
advertisement for that publication. 
The contest winning advertisement 
appears in this issue on pages six and 
seven. 

The contest was announced in a 
double page spread in INDUSTRIAL 
MaRKETING and drew sixty-eight en- 
tries, some of them from among the 
biggest names in the industrial ad- 
vertising field, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Two women entered the 
event. 

Although several entries submitted 
in the contest were accompanied by 
elaborate layouts, these layouts were 
not a factor in the judging. The prizes 
were awarded on the basis of copy 
alone, as announced in last month's 
advertisement. 

In running the contest, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company took its 
cue from the great popularity of con- 
tests in the field of national adver- 
Executives of Product Engi- 
neering were interested to see the 
carry-over effect of last year’s cam- 
this me- 


tising. 


paign for publication in 
dium. Five contestants remembered 


John Navas 


. .. says his main reason for writing copy 
most of the time is so that he can climb 
mountains and ski the rest of the time .. . 


such headlines as “Fish Where You 
Land the Big Ones” and “Plough 
Where the Field Is Fertile” and 
turned in entries written in that tone. 
Three men wrote copy on the “acorn 
to oak” theme. 

Because of the high quality of the 
entries, the contest sponsors awarded 
ten consolation prizes in addition to 
the capital prize. Judges who selected 
the winning copy were G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher; E. F. Thayer, advertis- 
ing manager, and “The Copy Chasers,” 
all of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 





tomer and many others would still be 
buying elsewhere. The company aims 
directly at its target and consequently 
scores high in its advertising. It does 
not employ a catalog but utilizes spe- 
cialized copy in the form of file 
folders containing product summaries. 
@ The file folders are advertised in 
business papers read by men who are 
concerned with the selection of fin- 
ishing materials. The prospect is in- 
vited to write on his company letter- 
head for a copy. No coupons are used 
because Roxalin does not care to make 
it too easy for the reader to send in 
his request. This is an attempt at 
eliminating the merely curious. 

A copy of the folder is sent to all 
representatives, who are instructed to 
show the literature to their customers 
and prospects, but not to give it away. 
If a copy is wanted, the salesman 
sends the sales promotion department 
the name and address of the interested 
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person. A personal letter accompa- 
nies the folder. More important, only 
the product summaries in which he is 
interested specifically are sent. 

The first group of products covered 
by product summaries was the flexible 
line of lacquer enamels. Others were 
prepared covering clear finishes, alco- 
hol and acid resistant coatings, and 
novelty finishes, which include the 
wrinkle and crackle coatings for cash 
registers, air-conditioning units, auto 
heaters, etc. Eventually all standard 
items will be treated in this way. 

When a prospect writes for infor- 
mation, the file folder is filled with 
required summaries and the contents 
are checked on the top of the folder. 
Some summary sheets have envelopes 
containing materials for preliminary 
tests. For example, in a twist test, 
a piece of coated metal was mailed. 
The object was to show perfect ad- 
hesion under the severe tension pro- 


duced in wrapping the metal around 
a lead pencil. 

The file cover carries a general 
statement on the qualities of the 
group of products under cons dera- 
tion. A separate folder is printed for 
each product group. The flexible clear 
lacquer folder emphasizes tha: the 
purpose of the finish is solely to pro- 
tect and that its ability to combat 
destructive elements is the meas: ve of 
its merit. Summaries enclosed give 
specific proof of such measurement 
applied to Roxalin products. 


@ The flexible clear lacquer (older 
contains five such sheets. The .um- 
mary on cadmium water dip lac quer 
discusses high resistance to spots and 
tarnish, describing an accelerated tar- 
nish test, characteristics of cadm um, 
economies and properties of the |ac- 
quer. The last sheet in the folcer is 
a “claim tester,” introduced by the 
following statement, which conven- 
iently summarizes the whole philoso- 
phy of Roxalin advertising: 

“It is within the province of any 
manufacturer to assert the virtues of 
his products. We have done more. 
We have given evidence, wherever 
possible, of the truth of our state- 
ments. In a final analysis, it is a 
personal matter, entirely resting with 
you as to whether you believe, or do 
not believe. To remove all shadow of 
doubt ... there is but one way. 
Apply the Claim Tester. Actual eye- 
witness to product performance is the 
only safe way. Take advantage of 
the liberal test offers.” 

Under this statement are listed the 
products embraced in the file folder, 
an abbreviated outline of their indi- 
vidual purposes and properties, and 
quotations on one gallon samples at 
drum prices, and thus does the adver- 
tising dissolve into sales. 





“Metal Industry" Makes Changes 

Beginning with its April issue, Mé¢ 
Industry has been restyled througho 
including a new typographical format 
front cover design. Preferred positi 
in the reading section will become 
able to advertisers. 

Editorial scope has been change 
lay more stress on the manufactur 
metal products, which includes fa 
tion, assembling, welding, plating 
finishing of metals which now be 
the new subttitle of the publication 


Athol Machine Appoints 


Federated Sales 

Athol Machine & Foundry Con 
Athol, Mass., has appointed Fed: 
Sales Service, Inc., Boston, as mark 
counsel. 
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Wide though they be, no home run was ever hit with 
a barrel stave! Nor are advertising “home runs” hit 
with broad circulation alone. Quality and penetration 


are the specifications of circulation coverage for think- 


ing advertisers. 


STEEL 


PRODUCTION « PROCESSING « DISTRIBUTION « USE 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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* CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 


How a Busy Chemical Engineer 
Spends His Day 


Harvey M. Merker, Superintendent of Manufacturing at Parke, 
Davis & Company, the world’s largest manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and biological products, finds every day a busy day, 
but thoroughly interesting as well. Because of the wide range 
of products and the scope of manufacture, there are numerous 
departments in the plant, each devoted to a different branch of 
the work, and Mr. Merker’s day includes: 


1. Visits to those departments where experimental or special work is under 
way 
2. Conferences with department managers regarding work on hand and 


status of production (embracing 3000 products). 


3. Discussions with regard to installing new equipment and reconditioning 
equipment already in use 

4. Consultatons with the Director of Research and the Chief Chemist with 
regard to new products 

5. Requisitioning raw materials for manufacture 


6. Contact with the Management regarding operations in the Manufacturing 
Division 


EQUIP AND OPERATE 


CHEM 
IN AMERICA 


. 
: 


[IN TERMS OF TH; 


& 
‘ 
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Pharmaceuticals 


By Harvey M. MERK! 


In modern times there has bec. a trem 
development in the discovery, 1 anufacty 
standardization of scientific medicines, 


VEGETABLE DRUGS: The early "0's ushered 

botanical period.” New vegetable druxs were wy 
and pharmaceutical houses dealt primarily with the manu 
extracts from roots, leaves, herbs, etc. 


BIOLOGICALS: The discovery of diphtheria antitoxin » 
marked the beginning of biological therapy. 


GLANDULAR PRODUCTS: The introduction of “desicca 
roid glands” in 1893 was the first step in the direction of g 
therapy. This type of therapy received a tremendous impetu 
when Dr. Jokichi Takamine isolated the first hormone, Aé 


THE VITAMINS: This phase of pharmaceutical progres 
start about 1910 when scientists first recognized that food val 
general health depended on something else besides carboly 
proteins, salts and minerals. 


SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS: During recent years there te 
marked activity in the development of sedatives, hypnotia 
syphilitics, hormones, vitamins, etc., by synthesis 

Pharmaceutical manufacturing is as exacting 
fascinating. Two examples will serve to give an! 
some of the production problems which must be m# 
solved. 


1. To produce one pound of pure Adrenalin requires the proces 
30,000 suprarenal glands from 15,000 cattle. 


2. To produce 10 grams of Theelin, ovarian follicular horm 
quires the processing of 10,000 gallons of human pregnancy 


The chemical engineer in the pharmaceutical int 
must be ever alert to produce products that are of the 


est quality to insure the maximum therapeutic effect 
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CA’ 4 FORWARD 
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TIO At Te yh gt 


vals R efractories 


By R. P. HEUER 


has been closely associated with the ad- 
of civilization. Its discovery was one of 
most important strides forward. Because 
he was able to inhabit colder climates. He 
# new combustible materials with which to 


1 a trem 





anufactuy 








licines 






"s ushered 


3 were sow ¥ : le . 
his fires and new ways to utilize fire. 





€ manuix 





newhere in the process of man’s development, he 
it necessary to control or confine his fires. The first 
ce was probably just a hole in the ground. Later, 
pps, the furnace was built above the ground by using 









antitoxin » 





Poe. y material. Then some enterprising individual con- 
'S impetus d the idea of molding the earthy material into blocks, 
‘mone, A@@irving those blocks and thereby producing the first 
progress sfirebricks or refractory material. 


: food va time went on fire was applied to more and more varied 











SS Carbol . 

: and higher temperatures were required. Thus new 
of firebricks were developed and the refractory indus- 
s there ha gan. Since then progress has been rapid, and we now 

hypnotics , ‘ . , 
luce a wide variety of brick for the construction of a 
ingly limitless number of furnaces. These products 
cting a wide-spread application in metallurgical industries, in 
ve an i@™merating power, and in manufacturing chemicals, cement, 


. glass and ceramics. Without refractory materials in- 
ty, as we know it today, could not exist. 








mong the best known refractories are fireclay, silica, 
he procs@mmnesite, chrome, diaspore, silicon-carbide, fused alumina 
sillimanite. Our knowledge of these various refrac- 
s, their manufacture and use has been enlarged by the 


ir hormot 


regnanc) mical engineers and other technologists engaged in re- 
| Be onies research. These research workers are pointing the 
cal td } to new processes and new materials. Present trends 
of theMRcate that future refractories will be better in quality 
effect HM new types. as yet unheard of, will be on the market. 
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A Typical Week in The Busy Life 
of a Chemical Engineer 








R. P. Heuer, Vice-President, General Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, is shown in the plant examining a new type of 
Ritex Roof Brick. Dr. Heuer cites the following activities as 
being among the important things which occupied his attention 
that week. 











Monday . . . Met with engineers of a large steel company in Pittsburgh, 
concerning refractory construction of special apparatus for blast furnace 
plant. 





Tuesday . . . Conferred with research staff at General Refractories Plant in 
Baltimore concerning development work on refractory products. 













Wednesday . . . In New York. Advised chemical manufacturer on use of 
magnesite refractory linings for lime kilns. 


Thursday . . . Conferred with professors at University of Pennsylvania rela- 
tive to chemical research in connection with manufacture of Oxygen-Free 
High Conductivity Copper. 


Friday . . . Attended Directors meeting, General Refractories Company. 


Saturday . . . Sailed for Europe on extended visit to England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Greece in connection with new metallurgical and refrac- 


tories developments. 
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The Right Slant on 
Public Relations 


To tHe Eprror: I read with a 
great deal of interest your first edi- 
torial in the March INpustRIAL Mar- 
KETING—"“The Right Slant on Public 
Relations.” 

You put your finger on one of the 
outstanding weaknesses of most speak- 
ers and writers who have been in the 
public eye during the last year in dis- 
cussing subjects involving public rela- 
tions, when you point out the mis- 
taken idea of attacking the politicians. 

I always recall to mind, when dis- 
cussions involving the public attitude 
and conclusions are to the fore, what 
Harry Gordon Selfridge said to me one 
time in presenting a truism of life. It 
is axiomatic—“If a man is not up on 
a thing—he is down on it.” In other 
words, what we do not understand, we 
are invariably against, and that philos- 
ophy percolates all through life. 

The manufacturer or head of a busi- 
ness, classified as the so-called ‘‘Indus- 
trial Executive,” must recognize this 
fact and educate his public. 

You are quite right when you say 
that the task advertising men will be 
called upon to assume, to an increasing 
extent, is a big and important one. 
Those who qualify to do the job in an 
excellent manner will be in a strong 
position with business management. 

Homer J. BucKLEY, 
President, Buckley, Dement & 
Company, Chicago. 


~~ we 
Accurate Presentation 


To THe Eprror: We have just read 
with interest your article in the March 
issue on our use of the sound motion 
picture, “Two Related Industries.” 
The story is well written and repre- 
sents the facts very accurately. 

W. GREELEY, 

Sales Manager, F. C. Huyck & Sons, 

Albany, N. Y. 
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Interesting and Helpful 
To THe Eprror: As a new sub- 
scriber to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
may I express my delight with it. I 
have found the first few issues re- 
markably interesting and helpful. 
BRENT MILLs, 


Lapp Insulator Company, Inc., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
vvy 
Practical, Useful Book 

To tHe Eprror: Copy of THE 
Market Data Book has been re- 
ceived. I took it home last night and 
was very much interested in the make- 
up. It is going to be a very useful ad- 
dition to our collection of data here 
in the advertising department. 

The material on the machine tool 
industry is quite refreshing and I was 
particularly interested and pleased to 
see the data supplied by the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute. 

Cuar.es M. REEsSEY, 
Advertising Manager, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders, Inc., Cincinnati. 


- -— 
Practical Help From 
The Copy Chasers 


Dear “CuHasers”: That’s a funny 
way to write a salutation, but it was 
the only way I could think of, and 
so let it go. However . . . thanks a 
lot for your letter of Feb. 9. 

I withheld answering until I could 
talk it over with our art director, who 
has been out of town. Last Friday I 
got hold of him, and both he and the 
man who made the layout agreed that 
many of the suggestions you offered 
would result in improved appearance. 
All of us appreciate the pains you have 
taken to clarify the statement you 
made about that advertisement as well 
as the motive you had in making it. 

"Lest you think that all of our ads 
on cable are as homely as that one you 
picked on, I am enclosing several re- 


cent ones. The one of the “cable 
charmer” displaying her skill received 
more pros and cons, from our own or. 
ganization, than any ad I have writ. 
ten in a long time. 

The endeavor of your colurnn—to 
stir up a little constructive contro- 
versy among industrial advertising 
men—is well worth hammering on. 

J. L. McLaucrin, 
Publicity Department, Generai Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
=. © 
A Definite Purpose 

To tHe Eprror: The depa:cment 
which shows advertising volume would 
be a good one if it were anywhere near 
complete. As it is, it only gives part 
of the picture. This would be 2n ex- 
tremely interesting feature if i: told 
the whole story. As a beginning, we 
compliment you on it. 

C. H. Hazaap, 
President, Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 

Epitor’s Note: The tabulation of 
advertising volume figures is published for 
the purpose of showing the trend in busi- 
ness paper advertising. Obviously, it 
would be impracticable to list all publi- 


cations and there is no intent to show 
competitive situations. 


vvy 
Likes Industry Story 
To tHe Eprror: The article en- 
titled “The Diesel Industry As a Mar- 
ket and a Marketer” in your February 
issue has come to the attention of the 
writer and this is, indeed, interesting 
to us. We would appreciate it very 
much if you would send us twelve 
additional copies. 
F. H. GEIsLeR, 
Sales Department, Hercules Motors 
Corporation, Canton, O. 
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THE ANNUAL 
AUTOMOTIVE NUMBER 


° 
A YEARLY HIGH SPOT FOR 
MECHANICAL MEN 
* 
DESCRIBES THE LATEST 
PRODUCTION METHODS AND 


EQUIPMENT USED IN THE 
LEADING AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 
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MOBILE BELT CONVEYOR (below) 800 ft. long moves 
and stacks earth alongside canal. Link-Belt installation, 
powered by electric motors, is loaded by 2!/-yd. draglines. 


a / A an 
STEEP-ANGLE BOOM of paving mixer equipped with speci / bucket for ye 
placement of concrete serves U.S. Engineer Department in building walls of Al 
Wash storm drain in Los Angeles County, Calif., under direction of U.S. Engi 
Office, Los Angeles District. Mixer moves back and forth along wall to mai 
plastic concrete in monolithic section at uniform level. Batch trucks haul aggre 








LOLLOWING COMPLETION of 20-ft. strip of concrete base, single paver tra 
a slab places adjacent 10-ft. lane. Drainage pipe is stacked on bank. Pow 
finisher strikes off concrete. 


Q-ft. wide, served a crew of four droppers ¥ 


the slag bedd 
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Editorial » » » 





Prices and 
Plant Modernization 


@ MANUFACTURERS in all lines are con- 
fronted with serious problems growing out of 
increased costs of materials and labor. They 
may be compelled to advance prices of their 
finished products as a result, but intelligent 
management will avoid this as long as possible. 
Increased prices may reduce buying or divert 
demand to some competitive product. Since one 
way to reduce costs is to increase volume, no 
sales executive wants to adopt a price policy 
which may steer business in the direction of the 
other fellow. 

The demand for lower-cost production sets 
the stage for the industrial advertiser whose 
equipment offers opportunity for more efficient 
production. With labor and other costs likely 
to continue to rise, manufacturers need more 
than ever the help of modern machinery and 
industrial equipment which will enable them to 
turn out more and better goods at lower cost. 
And if through the maintenance of relatively 
low prices volume can be substantially increased, 
the manufacturer’s position will be strengthened 
doubly. 

The facts outlined above cgnstitute the basis 
for one of the most interesting advertising pres- 
entations which industrial equipment houses 
have been able to make for a long time. Adver- 
tisers who hammer home the message of better 
tools and equipment for lower-cost production 
will be right in line with the thinking of Ameri- 
can industry today. Buyers of industrial goods 
realize their needs, and the selling story of the 
equipment advertiser coincides with the policies 
which are being adopted by the most progressive 
and successful companies in the country. 

Authorities in the field of economics endorse 
the program of plant modernization and re- 
duced production costs as the soundest that can 
be adopted under present conditions. They point 
out that to pyramid costs by raising prices all 
along the line will not benefit the country as a 
whole, but that by holding down prices so far 
as possible, real increases in public purchasing 
power may be created. Increasing prices with- 
out increasing the volume of production will 
not add to the wealth of the country, and in the 
long run will bring about a dangerous situation. 

Both economic principles and individual 
profit, therefore, point in the direction of lower- 
cost production as the solution for the current 


40 
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problems of industry. Manufacturers who are 
able to supply the tools, equipment and ma- 
terials which are needed for efficient produc-ion 
have a story which their salesmen and their ad- 
vertising can tell with increasing effective ess, 
And such a presentation should produce an in- 
creased volume of business which will contri! ute 
in no small measure to lowering sales costs and 
thus aiding in a healthy stabilization of prices. 


How Well Do You 
Know Your Competitor? 


@ THE modern attitude toward competition 
has tended to eliminate much of the bitterness 
which formerly characterized competitive bat- 
tles for business. Business men realize that their 
competitors are likely to be much like them- 
selves, and that there is plenty of room for co- 
operative as well as competitive activities in 
industry. 

But it should not be forgotten that success in 
production and in marketing are determined to 
a large extent by the knowledge which a com- 
pany has of its competition, and the skill with 
which that knowledge is employed. This does 
not refer to unfair competitive methods, but 
to intelligent development of products and 
policies which steer the business in the right di- 
rection from the standpoint of competitive 
difficulties. 

Most companies know their competitors in a 
general way; they are familiar with their lines, 
with their distribution policies and with their 
range of prices. But an even more detailed 
study would repay the effort necessary to obtain 
the information desired. The strategy involved 
in developing successful competitive methods is 
often based upon a knowledge of the weak as 
well as the strong points of the competitor’s 
products, prices and sales methods. 

A successful advertising manager recently suc- 
ceeded in getting more than perfunctory ap- 
proval for an enlarged promotion campaign be- 
cause he had been able to assemble and chart 
the characteristics of the principal competitors 
of his house. The tabulation which he pre- 
sented showed exactly how his company stood 
in the industry picture, as to the character and 
quality of its products, the size and extent of 
its sales and distribution organization, and the 
amount and quality of its advertising and p:o- 
motion work. 

Looking over the tabulation caused the men- 
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agement of this company to realize that its com- 
petitors possessed some outstanding advantages, 
and also that its own special merits had not been 
sufficiently emphasized in its contact with buy- 
ers. Fience the suggestion of the advertising 
manager for the injection of a little more show- 
manship into its marketing program was ap- 
proved as a logical method of building up a 
stronger position in the field. 

Competition is often dangerous and is always 
to be respected, but if you know the details of 
the competitive set-up as well as you know your 
own, you may be able to see an opportunity for 
product development or sales strategy which will 
accelerate your own progress without in any 
way departing from the highest standards of 
business ethics. 


Supervision of 


Sales Correspondence 

@ THE most important contacts made with 
customers, other than the personal calls of sales- 
men, are by mail. In view of this, it is astonish- 
ing that so much sales correspondence is carried 
on with such limited or perfunctory supervision. 
Yet the management of any company which 
values its good will should be certain that the 
letters which are written to its customers and 
prospects reflect accurately its attitude and 
policy. 

Some executives of fairly large companies 
manage to see a large portion of the daily cor- 
respondence which goes out. Others whose 
volume of business would not permit this have 
correspondence supervisors who survey the let- 
ters written by executives and correspondents, 
and apply the necessary corrections when bad 
habits begin to develop. And it is an interesting 
fact that frequently major executives are just 
as much in need of correction as minor employes. 

What are some of the common faults in letter 
writing, and particularly the preparation of sales 
letters? The use of stilted and obsolete phrase- 
ology is one, in spite of the frequent ridicule 
directed against letters of the type, “Acknowl- 
edging yours of the Sth instant.” Lack of a 
warm, friendly, human tone in correspondence 
is another common defect. A letter is almost as 
good as a personal call—but not if the recipient 
is not addressed as a human being. 

Long letters can be justified if the information 
they contain demands length, but most sales 
letters are merely rambling, and could be short- 
ened to good advantage. At the same time, their 
contents could be better organized, so that the 
statement of the case would appear in more logi- 
cal and convincing style. And it goes without 
saying that all letters, no matter what the oc- 
casion or the justification, should be written in 
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pleasant and courteous tones. That kind of 
letter disarms the correspondent who has as- 
sumed an antagonistic attitude. 

Now that business is getting better, more sales 
promotion activities are being undertaken, and 
more sales letters are being written. So just 
make a note to check them and be sure that your 
sales correspondence is properly organized and 
supervised. 


Editorial Stimulation 


Of Industrial Markets 

@ SALESMEN who find buyers interested in 
the products they are offering frequently realize 
that this interest, which cuts the time and re- 
duces the difficulty involved in selling, is due to 
the advertising which has preceded and followed 
their calls. Less often do they appreciate the 
fact that editors of industrial publications have 
been pioneering the way and preparing industrial 
buyers to receive the sales stories of companies 
making new and better products. 

Yet the editor is a valuable ally of the sales 
and advertising manager. He is constantly dis- 
cussing new developments in industry, and is 
presenting the pros and cons of each innovation 
as it-comes along. Those which prove them- 
selves are reported upon, and the results of ex- 
perience are recorded. Aggressive and intelligent 
editing is not uncommon in the industrial pub- 
lication field, and the results help manufacturers 
whose products contribute to industrial progress. 

For example, the present intense interest in all 
phases of air conditioning is due in part at least 
to the constant attention which has been given 
this subject by the editors of industrial and busi- 
ness journals. The subject has been one of such 
general interest that it has been discussed in pub- 
lications outside the business field, of course, but 
the study of the problems and possibilities of air 
conditioning, presented to the readers of techni- 
cal and trade publications, and worked out in 
terms of the special interests of each group, has 
undoubtedly hastened the demand for applica- 
tion of the new idea to business buildings, in- 
cluding factories, stores, restaurants, theaters, 
and institutional structures. 

That this work has made the sales and adver- 
tising tasks of manufacturers of air condition- 
ing equipment easier there is no reason to doubt. 

Because of the background of interest in new 
products created by the right kind of editorial 
service, sales and advertising executives owe it 
to themselves to read the industrial papers far 
more closely than they usually do. They will 
find in the text pages of worth while technical 
and business journals constructive material which 
is definitely paving the way for successful sales 
calls by their own representatives. 


4l 








Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Processes Allied With 
Welding Increase in Use 


@ IF WE go back to 1935 we find 
that year showed a considerable expan- 
sion in the sales of welding equipment 


showed further expansion, the sales 
running from fifty to one hundred per 
cent greater, with an average of about 
seventy per cent. 

Of the several processes allied with 
welding, the spraying of molten metal 


coming an important consumer of 
compressed acetylene and oxygen. The 
over-enthusiasm of some of th pro- 
ponents of metal spraying has given 
way to a more serious attitude toward 
its shortcomings, as well as its possi- 
bilities, and it is likely that mis-appli- 
cations will not be so frequent as in 
the past.—F. L. SpaNGLER, Editor, 


The Welding Engineer. 


New High Levels in 


Iron and Steel Output 
@ WITH current operations at e: ghty- 


by a gun or pistol, especially designed 
for this purpose, gives promise of be- 


and supplies, and the welding industry 


prospered accordingly. The year 1936 nine per cent of capacity, a rate high- 


er than at any time since September, 
1929, the largest problem in the iron 
be and steel industry is delivery to 


tomers. 
Th é Practically all available steel making 
a 
B USITVNESS 


capacity has been placed in operation 
Newspaper of 


to clear up the largest backlog of or- 
1626 Central Western Cities 


Ccus- 





ders for iron and steel since the world 
war. Ingot tonnage produced during 
January and February of this year was 
greater than in any other January and 
February in history. 

Concurrent with the demand for 
iron and steel are larger expenditures 
for new equipment and supplies on the 
part of the iron and steel industry 
than in any other year in its history. 
A minimum of $300,000,000 will be 
spent this year on new equipment 
alone, with every plant department 
participating in appropriations to in- 
crease capacity, cut costs and improve 
quality. 

Wide strip mills are still in the lead 
as to value and quantity of new equip- 
ment required. Several such mills will 
be completed shortly, with several 
others about to be placed under con- 
struction. New coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, open hearths and plate mills are 
also in the process of erection, and in 
addition there is a considerable amount 
of repair and rebuilding. —W. C. Ker- 
NAHAN, Associate Editor, Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant. 


\ TOP RANK industrial section lies inside a rough circle 
drawn through Cleveland on the east, Memphis on the 
south, Omaha on the west and Duluth on the north. 

1626 cities and towns in this Central Western area are 
represented in the Chicago Journal of Commerce subscrip- 
tion list. 

The subscribers in these 1626 cities and towns are busi- 
ness executives who pay $15.00 per year to get this daily 
business newspaper, so you can safely assume that they are 
interested in something besides the general news their local 
newspapers furnish. Business news is something else; and 
these business executives rely on Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, the only business newspaper in the Central 
West, for their daily news about business. On top of that 
$15.00 per year price, add a mail subscription renewal per- 
centage of 89% and you have a combination of proof that 
subscribers want this daily mewspaper—wanting it, they 
must read it. 

No intelligent industrial marketer would overlook the 
Central West’s sales potential. Nor should he overlook the 
lominant and only business newspaper thoroughly covering 
this industrial market. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


Appearance Becomes 
Factor in Merchandising 
@ AN ERA of “finish consciousness” 
has dawned upon industry within re- 
cent years and manufacturers are vie- 
ing with each other in an effort to en- 
hance the appearance of their products 
and make them more attractive and 
more readily salable. The research en- 
gineer is burning the midnight 0: to 
develop new finishes and new metods 
of applying them. 
The so-called 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 
“bright” deposits 
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with 
FIRST CHOICE 





lt is safe to assume that the value of a trade paper to an advertiser is determined by its 
readership... reader interest and responsiveness. Readership is based on reader confi- 
dence and respect for the editorial policy and in the service which is received from it. 


One way for a trade paper to prove definitely the interest and responsiveness of its readers 
is to ask the readers themselves. But it is even more impressive if a manufacturer deter- 
mines for himself, among his own customers, the question of trade paper readership. 


METAL INDUSTRY, the first trade paper in the world devoted exclusively to non-ferrous 
metals and plating, and o member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, continually urges 
manufacturers to determine among their own customers just what trade papers they read 
and how they list them in order of importance. 


Recently a survey was conducted by an advertising agency acting for three clients, among 
a representative group of names in the metal trade to ascertain which trade papers they 
read and their choice in order of importance. Again, METAL INDUSTRY ranked FIRST 
CHOICE in readership by a great margin. 

As a result of such evidence more and more manufacturers are concentrating their adver- 
tising in METAL INDUSTRY, 120 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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comprise the latest development in 
plating, methods having been found to 
obtain plates of nickel and zinc of suf- 
ficient brightness so that a large part 
of the polishing and buffing after 
plating can be eliminated. This ob- 
viously will increase production and 
reduce costs. 

Flexible lacquers have been devel- 
oped which can be applied to steel 
sheets in the flat, the flexibility of the 
finish being such that piercing, trim- 
ming, blanking, and drawing opera- 
tions can be performed without mar- 
ring the work. While especially ap- 


plicable to stampings, the flexibility 
of the lacquers offers an advantage in 
the finishing of a multitude of prod- 
ucts. In addition to the advantages of 
flexibility, lacquers are now available 
which imitate the characteristics of 
suede, hammered copper, and other at- 
tractive materials. 

The newest thing in protective 
coatings is a material which has the 
acid resistant characteristic of glass, 
but which can be sprayed as easily as 
paint or lacquer. This material, of 
course, has specific industrial applica- 


tions. Methods for obtaining closer 














This Exhibit StoletheShow... 


ACTION ... LIFE... DRAMA... 


If you attended the National Railway Appliances Show held 
in Chicago during March, you saw this exhibit. 
It was the talk of the show. 
It had LIFE. It was colorful, lighted and had eye appeal. 
It told the story of the “New Brunorizing 
Process for Steel Rails” in a dramatic, crowd-stopping way. It 
started itself; it stopped itself. It stood out and could not be 


It had ACTION. It talked. 


It had DRAMA. 


missed 


Large or small Architectural exhibits stand out. Each is built 
for a definite sales purpose. Each is carefully designed and 


executed in our own shops. 


Make your exhibits stand out. 
Ideas and plans submitted with- 


building will do this for you. 
out obligation. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY 


Exhibit Builders Since 1893 


1600 S. Jefferson St. 


Architectural planning and 


Chicago, IIL 








control of chemical processes in finish. 
ing departments are being developed 
at a constantly increasing speed. 

The trend is definitely toward 
beauty and art in industry and the 
manufacturer who plans to compete 
successfully is recognizing the ever-in. 
creasing importance of appearance as ; 
factor in merchandising.—Frep YW. 
Vocet, Managing Editor, Product; 
Finishing. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16 


Track the Law 


approved and signed by the Township 
Commissioner. . . . 

“It follows that a contract made by 
the supervisors in disregard of the 
statute above quoted is not enforce- 
able against the township. . . . The 
note is in fulfillment of the contract, 
and stands on no higher ground. It 
is idle to say that the supervisors can 
give a valid obligation for an imple- 
ment which, for failure to comply 
with the statute, they lacked author- 
ity to purchase. The statute cannot 
be circumvented in that manner. . . .” 
(148 Atl. 62.) 

The foregoing cases are in accord 
with the great weight of authority on 
the question here involved. This au- 
thority taking the position that public 
officials are absolutely bound by statu- 
tory restrictions upon their power to 
bind their principals. And that unless 
the terms of such statutes are followed 
there will result no enforceable obliga- 
tion against the municipality. 

Law reports are freighted with cases 
of this kind. True, in some of them 
an entrapped seller has been allowed 
some recovery, perhaps recovery of 
the property involved. In others, as 
in the first case herein reviewed, all 
relief has been denied. And since each 
case has necessarily turned on its facts, 
and the wording of the statute in- 
volved, the subject cannot be covered 
by any hard and fast rule. 

However, be that as it may, in the 
light of the foregoing cases, it is ob- 
vious that a seller of equipment or 
materials to a municipality may well 
watch his step on _ this point. 
Ignorance of statutory requirements 
will constitute no excuse for theif 
violation. In other words, it’s up 
such a seller to track the law. Other- 
wise, he may quite unwitting!y, and 
in the best of good faith, let himself 
in for a substantial loss through the 
medium of an unenforceable contract. 
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CIRCLE-ATION 
A marketing principle that makes 20,000 hotels commer. 
cially ible to the pe i ufe 


ee 





Se em eperete thee own pawer plant Mem of the 
eal come bey all thes pawer exempt steam for hanting, 
Mery mamber do mot give « picture of the hotel 
market This like every market © mensured by three 
veteowre reaching ter owes from the anges) offen 
Cieebe-ctian apples to oli indmetrive The tote! field ectevity of the marker third the mene oveilable fer 
tee heme ot pesttabaly 
“The betel boners ramhs memth emomg Amores 
bevineses” sey 5 O Dahl publicker of HOTEL 
MAN ACE MENT. 


HLL 
Teh 


Eee 








We have started this series of intensive studies showing how a funda- 
mental principle of industrial marketing can increase the efficiency of 
your selling. 


IRCLE-ATION we call it. It is the buying in- 
fluence leading plants continuously exert on 


other plants. 


These circle-ation studies fairly bulge with basic 
marketing information dug out of the field, such as— 
.. Buying influence of leading plants on smaller 


plants in each industry and community. 


.. Case histories with pictures showing buying prac- 
tices of individual plants and of whole com- 


munities. 


... Data on number and location of industrial com- 


munities and available selling channels for reach- 
ing them. 
. - Type of establishments that buy direct and through 
distributors. 
We are sweating over these pieces and believe the 
results will benefit any company or agency selling 
industrial products. 
Many companies are ordering reprints for their sales- 
men. In small numbers they are available without 
cost. 


If you have not seen the booklets already published, 


please write us. 





330 W. 42nd St. 


iBc POWER asp 


New York, N. Y. 














A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 


Dear Boss: 
This is me, and a rock drill. (I'm on the left!) 


It could have been me and @ Compressor, or a Hoist, or 4 Blower 
‘ ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL ' makes you puddies 
j drill for 4 special reason. One 
that line lash with the job the paper does 
itself - penetration. 


The rock drill has made big construction jobs and modern mining 
economy possi , + the top, or vice versa, and 
keeps goine il i _ That's exactly what "E. & u. J.” 
does: It Pen : j a single bit who 

the real printed pal 
of loneso j ; . They tell me that 
engineers hav + for over 70 years. Golly! 


wearing on me, personally, Boss, but it sure 
They all lean on this paper because it keeps 
search and practice, from Africa to the Arctic 
circle. yu might term "Trained Readers." 

started in school and have kept the habit, poss. Also, 

metal prices” are the standards on which ores and metals are 
pought and sold in the U. s. 3o= 


That's why the picture above, Boss: We both Penetrate where the 
prospects assay richest. And we both come through — hey, Boss? 


3 Tele 


When the next appropriation comes Up, don't for- 
McGraw-Hill is giving you this terrific penetra 
only @ fraction of a cent 4 call, will you? 

Or the fact that Te. & M. J.” 28 only one © 


McG-H business papers. 


IN 
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With Business Papers 
You. Can Pick 
Your Own Audience 





Maximum Flexibility in Selection of Markets 


By using business papers you can strike with telling 
effect at industry groups or functional groups, — 
or both. 

For instance, you can pick a specific industry, like 
mining, and cover it from president to pit-boss, with 
an industry paper like ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL. On the other hand, you may want to reach 
an entire group, like executives, throughout all in- 
dustry. Or perhaps it’s design engineers that you 
want. Then you would use BUSINESS WEEK for the 
ENGINEERING for the latter. 


former, Or PRODUCT 


That's what is meant by business paper flexibility. 


McGraw-Hill 





Only business papers offer this double-barreled op- 


portunity to advertisers. 


McGraw-Hill papers have pre-sifted the market 
in 24 major fields of business and industry. They 
have segregated the readers into industry groups and 
job groups, and have automatically eliminated non- 
readers, by A.B.C. standards of paid circulation. 
McGraw-Hill papers, therefore, permit you to “call 
your shots” for the coverage which is most important 
to you — thereby assuring you of maximum results 


for your advertising dollar. 


Publications 


“W here your advertisin g dollar goes to work ... zot to waste” 


Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West 
’ Engineering 
Construction Methods and 
insportauon : 
a Equipment 
ss Week Electrical Contracting 
Age Electrical Merchandising 


n Machinist 


Electrical World 
Electronics 


Electrical Wholesaling 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Power 

Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Factory Management and 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 


Metal and Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





House Magazines 


For the Customer 

We have been struggling with a 
house magazine for some time but 
with the latest group of new maga- 
zines that are coming out, the movies 
and radio, it seems to me that we really 
are not good competition and are be- 
ginning to doubt the effectiveness of 
our work. Have you any suggestions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

You are up against the same prob- 
lem that has been worrying publishers 
for the last two or three years.. Peo- 
ple were not having time to read their 
heavy copy, purchased at so much a 
For that reason we find the 
new magazines, Life, Look, Coronet, 
etc., specializing on the pictorial rather 
than the copy angle. Perhaps it would 


word. 


pay you to follow their lead providing 
you could make good in the same way. 

One company magazine which has 
seemed to include these features very 
successfully is the new magazine, 
“Copies,” a picture magazine of dupli- 
cating methods published by Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago. This is a tabloid sized 
rotogravure picture magazine which is 
kept interesting with pictures and yet 
holds to its theme of presenting the 
Ditto story. 


How to Secure Inquiries 


The president and sales manager 
have been after me for more inquiries. 
This is rather difficult because our 
product is not new and we have sales- 
men on the road who usually antici- 
pate a reasonable percentage of the re- 





To sell the hardware field 


quirements. Have you an) 


recom- 


mendations to make for or against the 


inquiry-getting idea? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It may be very desirable 1 
inquiries in your business bu: 
go out after inquiries withou 


to their quality might prove 


wasteful. 

If you have a more or les 
market and it is important t 
leads for your men, then ¢! 
many devices that may be res 
The following are a few of 
may prove helpful: 

1. Prepare a Data Book in 
important information, tim 
tables, etc., regularly used by : 
ers of your equipment; include 
your catalog and offer it in 
vertising. 

2. Develop miniature mode 
economical basis, offering these 
advertising. 
often brings many curiosity 


which of course will be separat« 


those that are worth while. 


3. Occasionally an interestin 


tion photograph including you 
uct may be offered for framin 
4. Samples are always in 


An offer of this 


receive 
to just 
regard 

quite 


hidden 


develop 
ere are 
rted to, 


rs thar 


luding 


-saving 


he buy- 


t with 
yur ad- 


on an 
n your 


kind 


nquiries 


1 from 


g ac- 


prod- 


ine if 


practical, but sampling is greatly over- 


done. 


Merchandising 
Your Advertisements 


In a recent advertising meeting, sev- 





Use Hardware Age 


When you Speak in Hardware Age 
The Hardware Trade Hears. 


Active hardware men throughout the country, those who are actively 
concerned in the buying and selling of hardware, regard Hardware 


Age as their hand book. There are few of them, indeed, who do not 


read it regularly. 
“cre eouet oe secret 22 am wom ¢ aoctwt § are _* am 


That’s why its circulation 
fits the distribution ‘ 
of Hardware Store Sales 


+ 


Nardwere Store Seles. Hardware Age Circulat 





Your message, therefore, in Hardware Age goes right to the men you 
must influence if your sales promotion efforts are to be effective. 
When these men choose your merchandise—the hardware trade 
chooses your merchandise, and when they choose to push its sales 
your product is well on the way to successful distribution in this market. 


If your product is one that should be interesting to the hard- 
ware trade let us confer on ways and means for making it so. 


0) Harpware Ace 
A Chilton 239 West 39th Street, New York.N.Y 


Publication 
LB © Charter Member LBP 





eral of us discussed the question of 
how far it paid to go in merchandising 
our advertising. Some felt that when 
the advertisement appeared, if the pub- 
lications were any good, the proper 
men would read the ads. They also 
believe that sales representatives should 
also be in touch with the current busi- 
ness papers in their field so that it 
should not be necessary to make re- 
prints for customers or salesmen. 

Would you express a viewpoint om 
this subject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not believe it pays for the 
average industrial advertiser to auto- 
matically order reprints of all adver- 
tisements for the sales organization. 
Usually all of the advertisements are 
not good enough for reproduction. 
However, about half of them might 
make the grade and be worth pass- 
ing on. 

If advertisements have been <evel- 
oped in series form, then of course the 
complete series should be sent. 

In developing a balanced campaign 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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If you are interested in landing a “hay- 
maker,” body punches won't do. One good 
square crack on the “button” is what counts. 

MACHINE DESIGN, with its readership of 
more than 25,000 executives, engineers and 
designers in whose hands rest the responsi- 
bility of new and improved design and fin- 
ishing, and penetration in more than 6,500 
separate plants each month, will furnish you 
with that powerful “punch on the button.” 

Advertising in the one business paper go- 


ing directly to engineers and executives re- 


0 BODY PUNC 


HES 


te 
~ a 


sponsible for the design of machinery and 
equipment is the surest means of securing 
their maximum attention and consideration 
for your methods and materials. 

Today, as never before, design is playing 
the major role in industrial dévelopment. 
MACHINE DESIGN is the vehicle by which 
new ideas of design are carried to the men 
responsible for their application. 

MACHINE DESIGN is the straight line 
between producer and consumer of new 


ideas and equipment. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


Construction 


in 1936, including roads, streets and 
alleys totaled 56,986,471 sq. yds., 
compared with 43,649,280 sq. yds., 
in 1935, according to Portland Ce- 
ment Association figures. The con- 
sumption of cement for all purposes 
in 1936 increased fifty per cent over 
1935. 

Shipments of paving brick in 1936 
by members of the National Paving 


Brick Association increased forty-one 
per cent, equaling 1934 business and 
marking a fifty per cent gain over 
1933. 

@ Advancing appreciation of the 
value of cleaner streams, financial as- 
sistance from PWA and WPA, legal- 
ization of revenue type utility bonds, 
and the growing combination of 
waterworks and sewerage under a 
single department for economy and 
more flexible financing, have all been 
responsible for the marked expansion 
in numbers of improved systems and 





TOP CARDS 


in today’s expanding 
construction market 





BUILDING 
SUPPLY 
NEWS 


shows 40.9% gain in 
first four months of 1937 
over 1936. 


PRACTICAL 
BUILDER 


records a 550% gain 
for four months of 1937 
over same period of 
1936. 








Brick & Clay 
Record 


in three months of 1937 
gains 90.9% on first 
three months of 1936. 








CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


gains 34.6% in first four 
months of 1937 as com- 
pared with 1936 record. 








CERAMIC DATA BOOK 


1937 edition gains 20.9% over edition of 1936. 











Five Publications in the Construction Field 
published by 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


50 


new sewerage systems and sewage 
treatment works, according to Water 
Works and Sewerage. The nation, in 
fact, is rapidly become more pollution 
conscious and out of the present con. 
gress is practically assured a Federal 
Anti-Pollution Act of wide import 
and productive of nationwide waste 
treatment developments, including in- 
dustrial wastes. 

Mechanization and chemica|-engi- 
neering in sewage treatment continues 
to advance and sewage effluents are 
becoming more nearly water al! the 
time and are already being used as 
industrial water in several instances, 

The adaptation of 
equipment and materials to sewage 
treatment has been more marked in 
1936 than ever before. This applies 
to pipes, protective coatings, a5 well 
as to valves, meters, flow controllers, 
pumps, and mechanisms. Likewise, 2 
small sewage treatment plant of all 
steel concentric tank construction has 
been introduced for domestic and ex- 
port adaptation at institutions and 
small communities. 


waterworks 


@ The market for equipment and ma- 
terials used in waterworks and sewer- 
age systems knows few lean and fat 
years. The demand is persistent and 
steady. Contracts for new water- 
works facilities and betterments to- 
taled $80,000,000 in 1935 and $59,- 
000,000 during the first six months 
of 1936. 

From the 1933 low of $48,000,000 
spent for sewerage betterments, the 
figure rose to $115,000,000 in 1935. 
The residual sewage treatment defi- 
ciency values are estimated at $1,- 
400,000,000 which federal and state 
agencies are proposing made up, dur- 
ing a six-year period, at the rate of 
$233,000,000 spent each year. The 
continuance of federal and state 
grant-in-aid programs is to most au- 
thorities a logical and proper method 
to maintain the desired speed of sew- 
erage construction. That this is to 
be realized is more than a probability, 
as judged by the status of proposed 
federal legislation about to be re- 
ported out favorably by congressional 
committee. 

The Barclay-Vinson Bill seems the 
most likely to pass this congress, in 
the judgment of Water Work: and 
Sewerage, and it carries, with the 
method of effecting pollution @>ate- 
ment, a method of financing with fed- 
eral and state grant-in-aid to conti 
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S€Wage 
Water 


} THIS AND THAT 


Mport 
Waste 


ig in- As gleaned in the office and elsewhere by RICKARD and COMPANY, INC., 
— an Advertising Agency founded in 1912, with General Offices 


| the at Three-thirty West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
ed as 

a x * * 7 . . 
2 

par GREEN CARPETS and GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
llers, 


APRIL, 1937 * + + . 


se, 2 

F all \WENTY-FIVE YEARS ACO this 

has ‘| month several hundred pub- 

| ex- lishers, printers, paper makers, en- 
gravers, art studios, and personal 
friends, as well as a few manufac- 
turers, received a chaste and dig- 
nified announcement of the birth 
of a new advertising agency, tee 
RicK ARD ANDSLOAN, INC. with offices oor on thant 


at 20 Vesey Street. New York. We = Inet me ow 
é 4 Sootutng Ripe ste ig 


BBs: ten? e other 


were mighty proud of those $35 


th 
rea 
y Number ? 


per month offices. Every inch of the 
300 odd feet of floor space was If you 

covered with beautiful (?) bright 15 pages of our 
green carpet, and the golden oak 1s AND T 
furniture was the shiniest and yel- “th 


A dvertisins 
2nd Street 


Copy of “Birth Certificate,” dated April 3, 1912. 


lishers, printers, paper makers, et 
al, would soon correct this condi- 


lowest that we could afford to buy. 
We feared our offices were too 


President, and also plan board, space 
‘yer, copy-writer, art director and pro- 
iction man, photographed on or about 

January 1. 1914, A.D. 
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new and tidy and empty looking to 
inspire any deep confidence in us 
as an Advertising Agency, but we 
also were hopeful that the pub- 


tion. We were not disappointed. For 
several weeks following, postmen 
and expressmen were kept busy 
bringing in complimentary copies 








where PWA leaves off. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be completed under 
PWA and its revolving fund, while 
municipal bond sales at a profit con- 
tinue. 
@ Another major division of the en- 
gineering construction field is rail- 
way construction and maintenance. 
As railway earnings have shown signs 
of permanent improvement many proj- 
ects that were deferred, though badly 
needed, are being revived, according 
Railway Age. Some of these al- 
ready have been started while others 
have been approved and still more 
included in 1937 budgets. The 
grade crossing division of this work 
has been covered in connection with 
the highway construction data. It is 
obvious, Railway Age points out, that 
aside from the separation of grades, 
the railways have a real interest in 
these projects because they commonly 
design and construct the bridges car- 
rying their tracks over the subways, 
while they must be certain that the 
design and construction of the over- 
crossings are such as not to interfere 
with or endanger their operations. 
The same authority places the 
amount of main track built in 1936 at 


102.53 miles, which includes ninety- 
three miles of new line (including 
some line revision), compared with 
forty-five miles of new line in 1935. 
Some additional mileage of new line 
is under construction at the present 
time; a part of it has been necessi- 
tated by flood control work. Addi- 
tional construction work in this field 
is being created in order to make the 
new methods of operation which have 
been developed in recent years more 
fully effective. Track elevation in 
some metropolitan areas and electri- 
fication of portions of systems also 
creates construction work in the field 
calling for large quantities of ma- 
terials and equipment. 

@ Maintenance work on railway road- 
way and structures is essentially of 
an engineering construction nature 
requiring equipment and materials of 
a general as well as specific charac- 
ter. Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance that expenditures 
for this activity in 1937 will ap- 
proach the 1930 total of $530,612,- 
890. More and more mechanized 


estimates 


equipment and tools are being used 
in railway construction and mainte- 
nance and it represents an ee 


to Industry's interest in Safety is evidenced by the con- 
tinuous demand for the National Safety News from 


thousands of leading industrial executives. 


A true pic- 


ture of this interest is told by the unusually high per- 


centage of renewals year after year. 


No other publica- 


tion in the field can equal its standing of approximately 


90 per cent. 


TS success lies in the vital nature of the 

subject it covers, and its strong, well 
planned editorial program. Naturally such a program 
must encompass the use of equipment to aid in plant 
safety, health, efficiency and general welfare. 


ATIONAL SAFETY NEWS offers you the 

opportunity to tie in your products with 

organized safety and to capitalize on the educational 
work of the National Safety Council. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


nORTH wack 





8 ee CHICAGO 





52 





Industrial Buildings by Industries 

Reported by Engineering Ne Record 
— 16—_ 
INDUSTRY " Value 

Transportation Service 
1. Railroads 22 690,00 
2. Automotive 

Public utilities and other 
power plants ........ 

Process industries ..... 

Food industries 

— refining and roll- 


Metal working plants 

1. Auto factories..... 

2. Aircraft factories. . 

3. Foundries 

4. Machines and 

chined parts 

Textiles (excl. rayon).. 
Wood industries 
Miscellaneous 

1. General factories. . 

2. Refrigeration and 

cold storage 
Total 3 477,06 

Reports cover industrial build sin 4 
states of following minimum es and 
over: 1934 and 1935, $28,000 a 4 over 
1936, $37,000 and over. Current 1937 
volume reported in Markets $40.00 and 
over. These increases in minin Value 
reported are in direct proporti to the 
rise in EN-R Construction Cost 
that corresponding physical vi 
be represented in these statis 
year to year. 





market for equipment of many types. 
With the recurrence of devastating 
floods during the last few years, fed- 
eral aid in eliminating preventable 
disasters of this character has been 
established as a national policy, in the 
same category as federal aid for roads 
and streets. Over three hundred mil- 
lion dollars of flood control works 
have been authorized by congress, in- 
cluding some 270 projects. In addi- 
tion, surveys are to be made cover- 
ing 238 additional proposed projects 
of this nature. The execution of all 
this work has been turned 
army engineers. 
@ While the number of 
buildings erected in 1936 registered 
a strong gain over the previous years, 
their value nearly doubled, indicating 
larger units. Contracts for industrial 
buildings by industries as reported by 
Engineering News-Record are shown 
in the accompanying table. Con- 
struction activity in this division is 
being stimulated by general upward 
trend of business and of unusual 
magnitude in several fields. 
Construction programs completed 
and inaugurated by iron and _ steel 
companies during 1936 surpassed any 
annual schedule undertaken in the 
past decade. This program, however, 
will be dwarfed by the 1937 sched- 
ule, according to Steel. Actually ex- 
pended for capital improvemen:: dur- 
ing the past year were $216,00\),000. 
Similar expenditures for 1937, the 
American Iron and Steel Insitute ¢s- 
timates, will exceed $290,000,0'0, an 


over to 


industrial 
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’ fed- 
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roads 
| mil- 
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Run through your salesmen’s call re- 
ports. On most accounts you'll find at 
least one higher-up—maybe two or 
three--who block sales simply because 
your representatives have never been 
able to present your story. 

Couldn't get in”; “Still trying to 
get through.” These men, whose final 
O.K.” is needed to swing sales, are 
Shadows to Salesmen 


But they’re BUYERS 
to BUSINESS WEEK’! 


These hard-to-get men, who become 
dominant figures when company buy 
ing reaches the “Yes or No’ stage, 
lers of Business Week. Readers 
yers. Figure-minded executives 


ANE 


to Your Salesmen 


whose decision rests on two questions: 
“How will this thing make or save 
money for my company?” and “Is the 
source of supply reliable?” 

Business Week, through its pages, 
gives your story private audience with 
the most important men in American 
business . . . some 350,000 of them a 
week. With nearly 100,000 paid sub- 
scribers, and a proved “‘pass-along” 
circulation of three to four readers per 
copy, Business Week delivers more 
influential executives per advertising 
dollar than any other publication. 

Business Week is strictly the execu- 
tives’ paper—the best-read paper of 


THE EXECUTIVE’S BUSINESS PAPER 
ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 
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the Most Important Men in American 
Business and Industry. They depend on 
it. So do scores of hard-boiled advertis- 
ers whose sales -reports prove that 
Business Week does a whale of a job in 
helping Salesmen ‘‘Sell the Shadows.” 











ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Recognition of Business Week's ability 
to sell executives has made it the out- 
standing leader in advertising gains. 
Serre rerers ...+. 455 pages 
1934 wsasincigc sete a e-toc 
1935 jaeémer eTiTs 752 pages 
193G ..... . « 1128 pages 
(50% Gain for the Year) 




















NEW YORK, N. Y. 








2x2=-(? 


— A simple formula that can be 
easily applied to your sales problems 
in the civil engineering industry. 
U. S. Bureau of Census reports twice 
(2) the volume of construction is re- 
quired per capita in eleven western 
states (one-third total U. S. Area) as 
is required in 37 eastern states. 


Population, which creates the de- 
mand for construction, is increasing at 
more than twice (2) the national rate. 


A great future market to cultivate, 
you'll agree. But, look at the present: 
half the heavy construction dollars are 
now being spent in this region! 


To complete the success formula, 
add another 2.x. Western Construc- 
tion News has twice (2) the circulation 
of any other construction paper in or 
for the West .. . A. B. C., tool 


Then, add Western Construction 
News as an essential to your busi- 
ness . your Western prospects 
have Western Construction News, 
333 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news 





— = 


BEHIND YOUR SALE STANDS 
—THE ENGINEER 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Sells the Engineers 
and Technical 
Officials 


of the cities, counties and states. 
Its readers are the market for your 
products for use in the following: 


Street and Highway 
Construction and Maintenance 


Sewage Disposal Plants 
and Sewer Systems 


Water Works and Water 
Purification 


Let us tell you how we can help you 
sell this big public works market. 


PUBLIC WORKS, 310 East 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “C” 














increase of forty-five per cent over 
the Institute’s conservative estimate 
of $200,000,000 made for 1936. 


@ Construction activity among pulp 
and paper mills during 1936 was of 
a magnitude probably never expe- 
rienced before in the history of the 
industry. The estimated investment 
in new pulp and paper mill projects 
in the South alone that were com- 
pleted during 1936, that are or will be 
completed during 1937, and those 
upon which work is started but 
which will not be completed before 
1938 totals more than $70,000,000, 
The Paper Industry reports. Mod- 
ernization activities will continue in 
the industry throughout 1937. The 
establishment of new mills will neces- 
sitate it. 

A $5,000,000 newsprint mill is 
contemplated for Texas; and there 
are rumors of several other important 
projects, both in the South and on 
the Pacific Coast, that are waiting 
only for official announcement. An 
estimated expenditure for new con- 
struction recently completed, and for 
work under way or in active con- 
templation within the industry might 
be placed at a figure in excess of 
$100,900,000. 


The telephone industry has sched- 
uled for 1937 an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 allotted by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Bell operated com- 
panies for new construction, repairs 
and replacements, according to Tele- 
phone Engineer. Independent com- 
panies have allotted $60,000,000 for 
the same purposes, and as the tele- 
phone industry is dependent on engi- 
neering brains, practically all of this 
money will be spent under engi- 
neers’ advice and plans. 


Construction activity has been es- 
pecially active in the process indus- 
tries with new work last year being 
reported at more than $80,000,000. 
Contracts awarded for the first two 
and a half months of this year aggre- 
gate $26,845,000, according to Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
which expects the year to show at 
least a twenty-five per cent increase 
with forty per cent increase a prob- 
ability. Of the total amount of con- 
struction work in the process indus- 
tries last year, $33,870,000 was done 
in the South. Pulp and paper takes 
the lead, followed closely by petro- 
leum refineries, new chemical, fer- 
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—Engineering News-! 


tilizer and rayon plants either on the 
boards or already started. 

The electric light and power in. 
dustry also is experiencing 2 great 
expansion program. According to 
Electric Light and Power the indus- 
try will expend $8,723,600,000 in the 
next ten years divided as follows: 
Generating, $2,668,800,000; substa- 
tions, $1,197,800,000; transmission, 
$1,446,200,000; distribution, $2,418,. 
200,000; miscellaneous, $994,400,000, 


@ In thinking of the engineering con- 
struction industry as a market for 
industrial products and _ materials, 
suppliers to the industry should not 
be overlooked as they are directly 
stimulated by this work. Activity in 
these various industries may be gauged 
by increases made by some over 1935 
based on preliminary figures for 1936: 
Lumber production, thirty-eight per 
cent; cement shipments, forty-nine 
per cent; explosives shipments, twen- 
ty-three per cent; common brick ship- 
ments, fifty-three per cent; sand- 
lime brick shipments, eighty-six per 
cent. 

The effect of construction work on 
the production of steel for construc- 
tion purposes is shown in the follow- 
ing figures compiled by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute: 

——Gross " 


1935 
Heavy structural 


Plates 
Concrete 


Butt-weld 
Lap-weld 
Electric-weld 
Seamless 
Conduit 


The sale of 1,500,000 tons of 

cated structural steel in 1936 approx- 
imated fifty-five per cent of normal, 
according to the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Inc. About 2 
half of the steel went into bridges, the 
remainder into buildings and other 
structures. 
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Thus, once more we see engineering 


construction taking giant strides | i 
ahead. The manufacturer who per- : 


fects his system of distribution so 


that he may render an intelligent and C lea n C ut Cove rage 


rapid service and. backs this sales ef- 

fort with adequate buying informa- | Comes Closest se! Doing 

tion for his prospects may expect to 

realize an ph ntti of che $125,- © | feted’ Effective Job ! 

000,000 that will be spent weekly - 

in 1937 for services, materials and 
shinery by the engineering con- 


<'\ 








ord. ‘tion industry. 
m the 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 48] 
er in- 
great 
sc fF Problems 
ndus- : . 
a the to customers and prospects, direct mail | 
“om is needed as well as business paper ad- 
Dien vertising. Direct mail usually can be 
alee, developed in a way that will more 
418. completely tell your story, carrying it 
000 a step further than business paper ad- 
’ vertising and try for a direct reply. 

con- If reprints of advertisements are sent, 
> for you do not have the advantage of this 
rials, rather different technique which should 
not not duplicate but should complement 
ectly and advance your cause a step further. 
ye On the other hand, advertisers occa- 
uged sionally have a story that can be told 


, ; . . : 
193 completely in an advertisement and it 
is rather smart to send reprints at least 

to preferred customer or prospective 


customer groups for emphasis. | Me uf : : et & S . . . 
>» | >> | Specialization 








The Problem of Time | { : 1 is the secret of the outstand- 
H] ing success of the Case- 


Shepperd-Mann publications. 
Each publication covers just 
the cuts, paper, printing, etc. The . =e 1 one field, well. 

outline see ”) — he. ‘ <n - PY 

routine seems so heavy that I have lit | , , : > ue nem en 


| manage a fairly small advertising 
department which handles all advertis- 
ing including copy, layout, ordering 


tle time for creative work. What is 
the answer? An agency? More help? 
Or, have you a suggestion? 


brating our 60th Anniversary 
—the sixtieth year of our 
service to the great munici- 
pal field, stronger than ever! 


_ Try divorcing yourself completely : For data regarding the 
from the routine. Develop a young » ; sales possibilities in this bil- 
man or girl in your department and lion dollar market drop us a 
another who may be good at estimat- line of inquiry. We'll be 
ing. Give them the complete respon- glad to talk over your prob- 
sibility and you will be surprised how lems. 

much better they can do the work 
than perhaps you can yourself. As 
ps as you do a part of it, they will 
esitate to take hold. If your account 

is sufficiently large, it poh pay you to Case-Shepperd-Mann 
employ a good advertising agency Publishing Corp. 
which would leave you freer for plan- 24 W. 40th ST., NEW: YORK 
hing. ar Pe litatias) Ch 





ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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Look Into 
This 
Active 
Market 


The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying today to the 
tune of millions 
during the next 
twelve months. You 
reach the key men 
through Pit and 
Quarry, the authori- 
tative publication in 
this field. 


Investigate this 


market and Pit and 


Quarry. 





PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bid. CHICAGO 





Yl 


La rgest 


Yili 


Net Paid 


—<— 


In History 


Yf3 


o® new Audit Bureau 


of Circulation report is just 
off the press. It shows a 
net paid circulation of 8.223, 
ending December, 1936. A 
gain over the same period 
in 1935 of 1,697. Steady 
promotion of welding since 
1916 has made this paper 
the voice of the field. 


Adherence to A.B.P. codes 
has won confidence of both 
advertisers and readers. 


A.B.C. membership proves 
circulation claims, and con- 
stant effort increases cov- 
erage. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1937 1936 

American Architect and 
Architecture 

American Builder & Build- 
ing Age 

American Machinist (bi-w) 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (w) 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical . 
Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Confectioners Journal .... 

Construction Methods .... 

Cotton 

Electric Light & Power... 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (bi-w).. 

Engineering & Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 
(w) 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Food Industries ......... 

Gas 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Heating & Ventilating 
Magazine 

Industrial Power 

The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Metal Industry 

Metals & Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop ... 

National Petroleum News 
(w) 

National Provisioner (w). 

Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 

Oil Weekly (w) 

The Paper Industry 

The Paper Mill (w) 72 

Paper Trade Journal (w).**§127 

Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. . 

Printing 

Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & 
Stores 

Refiner & Natural Gaso- 


line Manufacturer 


——Pagee—. 
1937 1936 

Roads & Streets 5 

Rock Products 

Southern Power Journal. . 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 

The Wood-Worker 


Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w).. 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Automotive Daily Ne 

(semi-w) cb] 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) $17 4 **186 
Building Supply News. . 41 33 
Commercial Car Journal. . 70 
Domestic Engineering ... )1 84 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 5 155 
Jewelers’ Circular—The 

Keystone 
Mida’s Criterion 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale. . 
National Grocers Bulletin. 
Petroleum Marketer 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

Journal 
Southern Automotive 

Journal 
Southern Hardware 60 
Sporting Goods Journal. . 33 


Total 1,776 1,587 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) 7146 7137 
American Funeral Director 55 
American Restaurant .... 53 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 

Hotel Management 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafic World (w) 


* Includes special issue. 

** Includes classified advertising 
§ Last issue estimated 

+ Five issues. 


t Three issues. 





Business Advertising 
Continues on Upgrade 


than in March, 1936, and 10.14 per ce 
more for the first quarter over last | 
The class group, represented by cleven 





For effective coverage, des- 
ignate 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ Increasing strength was shown by papers, continued its improvement 

business papers reporting their March 10.01 per cent more space in 

business. The industrial group registered 1937, issues and an increase of 12 

a 25.42 per cent gain for the month over cent over the first three months « 

a year ago and 20.58 per cent for the Figures for American Archite 

comparable three-month period. Architecture in last month's tal 
Twenty-three trade papers carried a were transposed and should ha\ 

total of 11.90 per cent more display copy Feb., 1937, 45 pages, Feb., 1936, 24 pages 
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No, Mr. Harrison, we’re not 
interested in a NEW 


AGENCY CONNECTION 
Pll tell you 














(1 Some years ago we 

used a lot of publi- 
cations—big and little— 
all the way from 3 to 13 
pages a year. Solicitors 
were after us all the time. 
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(2) Then we secured the services of an (3) I noted a big cut in the number of (4.) Then the true facts came out. The Iron 
agency. They submitted a list for papers and 52 pages in The Iron Age Age, as the leading paper in the big and 

our approval. on the tam off dhe eae Wet, Matecaiie, 8 chal important metal working field, covered a high 
I — ee percentage of our best prospects. Therefore, it 

was logical to concentrate and do a real job in 


why... 
that publication first. 


VERY sales, advertising or general executive who wishes a factual basis 
for plans to enlarge his company’s share of the business available in 
the metal working industry is invited to investigate The Iron Age. 

The Iron Age offers outstanding reader interest —more readers in the 
metal working industry among the men who specify and buy —an adver- 
tising cost and value that is not matched anywhere. Per page or per 
thousand readers, the cost of using The Iron Age is so low that it success- 


fully challenges every comparison in the metal working field. 


(5) So we have decided to stay with an 
outfit that seems to have plenty of 
money sense. We know that they are as I } R QO N G E 


ere | with our money as they are with 
; ins A Chilton @ _ Publication 
239 WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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PITTSBURGH, 


Here is a business paper that can 
carry your message to steel plant 
officials. Wt is edited by men who 
have made and rolled steel. Every 
editor has been a steel plant oper- 
ator, and knows, by close associa- 
tion with the industry, what is of 
interest to the operators. 


The market today for steel mill 
equipment is greater than it has 
ever been. Put your story before 
the operators who control purchases. 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 
Largest circulation in the steel 
mills of any business paper 


A.B.C. A.B.P. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PENNA. 








HEAT? TREATING 
FORGING 


A Direct Road to production offi 
cials and metallurgists in plants 
which work and treat steel to im- 
prove its physical properties. It is 
the only publication which specifi- 
cally serves this field, where the 
opportunities are exceptional for 
the sale of every type of forging 
and heat treating equipment and 
supplies. It will pay the manu 
facturer of any of these products 
to secure all the facts on HEAT 
TREATING AND FORGING 
Circulation—4000, CCA. Ask 
for proof of reader interest. 

HEAT TREATING and FORGING 

Published bv 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 

108 Smithheld St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


Kate? ap se oR ee = 
DORORSEN ENED CEH OEDEORORR ELE OENOOREEDERE CHLOE ET HEnEeE Nett Ered 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Plans Advance for 
Chicago Conference 


Committees in charge of preparations 
for the Chicago conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Sept. 
23-25, are meeting regularly and have 
much of the ground work completed. The 
program, as far as general subjects are 
concerned, is in time schedule form. Those 
who have seen the tentative line-up feel 
that it is one of the most constructive and 
useful collections of subjects to be pre- 
sented to industrial advertising and mar- 
keting executives. 

After the program has been announced, 
it is expected that attendance reservations 
will be made earlier than usual and in 
greater volume due to the practical na- 
ture of the meeting. While inspiration will 
be included, the tone of the program will 
provide definite ideas, methods and plans 
that may be put into work by those in at- 
tendance. 

As an integral part of the conference, 
the committee is planning an exposition of 
the most modern mechanical facilities and 
processes available for use in industrial ad- 
vertising work and selling. Claude B. 
Riemersma, Crane Co., Chicago, heads the 
committee in charge of exhibits and pan- 
els. W.D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, is gen- 
eral conference chairman. 


Issue Standardized Forms 

The N.LA.A. Standardized Forms Com- 
mittee, headed by A. R. Tofte, Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, Milwaukee, has released its 
first two forms, those for engraving orders 
and electrotype orders. 

The term “reverse plate” has been 
omitted from the engraving order form be- 
cause of its general misuse. Instead, the 
committee suggests the use of “white 
type” when this effect is desired. 


Standard Trim Size 

Because of more extensive use of bleed 
pages and inserts in business papers, the 
Industrial Advertising Council of Pitts- 
burgh is undertaking an investigation for 
the N.LA.A. of a possible standard trim 
size for business papers. C. W. Kalbfus, 
advertising manager, Elliott Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., chairman of the commit- 
tee, is seeking opinions of publishers and 
advertising managers on the matter. 


Dayton Gets Suggestions 
from Former P. A. 


It is better to under emphasize the fine 
points of a product than to over empha- 
size them in advertising, according to 
William E. Campbell, former purchasing 
agent, Frigidaire vy; sere and now 
with Wolverine Tube Company, Detroit, 
who spoke before the Dayton Industrial 
Marketers Association, March 29. 

Mr. Campbell asserted that too much 
copy kills the effectiveness of advertise- 
ments and that one should use just enough 


copy to intrigue the reader int 
ing to read more about the product 
as remembering the company’s 
looks upon industrial advertising 
much as a selling medium but as 
od of paving the way for the sales: 
lowering sales resistance. 


Publishers’ Statement Form 


The St. Louis chapter, under chair 
manship of H. Von P. Thomas, has is 
sued the new publishers’ statement form 
which will be promoted by the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland under direction of 
Louis J. Ott, advertising manager, Ohio 
Brass Company, Mansfield, O. The forms 
will be used by advertisers in requesting 
detailed information about publications 
from their publishers. 


New Jersey Hears 
About Research 


The success of research rests mainly 
upon the honesty with which the project is 
carried on, Col. Edward C. Stover, Jr., 
Charles Dallas Reach Company, declared 
at the first anniversary meeting of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, 
March 17. 

One reason why research has not come 
into wider use, Col. Stover said, is its rel- 
ative infancy. But he predicted that with 
in a few years many organizations will fol- 
low the lead of those who already recog- 
nize market research as a prime function 
and maintain permanent research depart- 
ments. 

Another obstacle to greater use of re 
search has been the difference in tempera: 
ments between research men and sales 
managers, the former being students and 
the latter, those who achieve through 
forcefulness and the fact that they are 
right more times than wrong. 

Research, he defined, is nothing more 
than seeking the truth. It is often ham 
pered by personnel problems, the ‘cheat’ 
ers,” especially young people employed in 
the field who, anxious to get ahead, cut 
corners, not realizing that the true ends 
of research can be gained only through 
painstaking, solid, honest effort. Again, 
researchers are occasionally asked to get 
competitive information under disguise. 
Colonel Stover declared that this type of 
assignment must be tabooed if research is 
to grow to its full stature. 


Painter Urges Greater 
Use of Business Papers 


By the use of selected business papers, 
the advertiser reaches selected audiences 
because industrial buying begins in the 
factory, Walter Painter, Power Plant En 
gineering, Chicago, chairman of the Com: 
mittee on Education of A.B.P., told the 
Industrial Marketing Council of St. Louis, 
March 11. Mr. Painter urged that indus 
trial advertising should speak the language 
of the buyer and for that reason it should 
be directed to him through the medium 
that speaks that language, the industrial 
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Keeping up Qualityin Hotpoint 


The famous calrod heatin: 
used in Hotpoint electrical 
are made free from metal] 
Dings magnetic separato 
high intensity of a Dings 
arator can remove all d; 
and maintain the quality] 77 
the Edison Electric App 


Let Dings engineers ass 
your magnetic separation problieins: 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
667 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Established in 1899 

New York City: 50 Church St. Boston: 304 Rice Bldg 
Chicago: 332 S. LaSalle St. San Francisco: 273 Seventh St. 


Branch offices in other principal cities 


Diz: 
MAGNETIG 
SEPARATIO 
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What will the 
GUFFEY LAW 
do to your 
business? 


Final enactment of the 
Guffey Law, embody- 
ing measures designed 
to stabilize conditions 
in the gigantic Coal In- 
dustry, will effect 
major changes of im- 
portance to every man- 
ufacturer of coal pro- 
ducing and handling 
equipment. Keep your 
publicity abreast of 
current coal activities 


by using space in 


BLACK DIAMOND 


NEW YORK — Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO — Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than S00 years the 
official organ of the Coal Industry 




















Making Things 


. . « for officials and production exec- 
utives in pulp and paper mills is the 


job of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Its articles are authoritative. They 
are exclusive. They are furnished by 
experts. 


Each issue contains material on a 
variety of helpful subjects. 


Its paid circulation to officials and 
production executives is greater than 
the combined similar circulation of 
its several weekly contemporaries. 


Sample copies on request 


THE DABDER 
INDUSTRY 


333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


E. B. FRITZ, Publisher 


press. His subject was “High-Hat vs 
Low-Cost Industrial Advertising.” 

Mr. Painter pointed out that it is only 
in a few instances where the “approval 
group” exercises authority based on their 
own knowledge, as most top executives do 
not interest themselves in the purchase of 
equipment or materia! except insofar as 
they offer suggestions for the improvement 
of the product manufactured. They have 
hired engineers and superintendents and 
purchasing agents for that function, he 
emphasized 


Milwaukee Holds Annual 
Razzberry Meeting 


Constructive criticism of members ad- 
vertising material featured the “Razzber- 
ry” meeting of the Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Advertisers, March 12. 
Among the more common faults found 
were poorly displayed layout, too much 
copy, wrong type face or size, misuse of 
color, ineffectual use of illustrations, lack 
of clarity and continuity, lack of drama 
and fresh appeal, too much internal view- 
point, and failure to sell the goods with 
strong merchandising copy. 

The April 8 meeting will be held at Ra- 
cine, Wis., at which A. H. Fensholt, presi- 
dent, The Fensholt Company, Chicago 
agency, will present an illustrated talk 
on “A Check List Method of Planning 
Sales Manuals.” 


Use of Powerful 
Words May Be Developed 


Advertising copy usually fails because 
it lacks the reader's viewpoint, G. R 
Mitchell, Sales Analysis Institute, told the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, March 8, in presenting his subject, 
“How to Analyze and Evaluate the Sell- 
ing Points for an Industrial Market.” 
Copy should show specific benefits that 
will weigh against price, he asserted, and 
force comparison by giving construction 
details 

Mr. Mitchell emphasized that power in 
speech and writing may be developed by 
selection of the right words to convey 
the intended thought in the proper weight 
This may be done, he illustrated, by 
measuring each statement against its 
thought objective 

Peter Hilton, general advertising mana 
ger, National Hotel Management Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Applying Personalized Direct 
Mail to Industrial Advertising.” In plan- 
ning personalized advertising material a 
series should be developed so that the 
mechanical cost involved may be spread 
over several pieces, he advised. The pieces 
should be varied sufficiently in design to 
create maximum attention value each 
time 


Making Order Production 
More Scientific 


In setting out to establish a scientific 
approach to order manufacturing, Judd 
Payne, executive vice-president, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in his talk, March 
12, before the Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Philadelphia, enumerated six points 
to be observed. 

As to product and market research, be 
sure: 

1. We know that markets for which 
our product is adapted in the order of 
their attractiveness 


Carl M. Dietrich, advertising man- 
ager, Wagner Electric Corporation, 
demonstrates to the Industria! Mar- 
keting Council of St. Louis at its 
installation banquet how he estimates 
overlapping circulation by slide rule 





2. Our product is fundamenta 
ful and that our price is such as 
the purchaser good value at a pri 
tactory to us. 

3. That we know the compa 
those markets to whom our prod 
be sold at some time 

As to advertising and selling, b: 

4. That we convince the men 
companies who compose our market 
our product is desirable in terms 
own present or latent requirements 

5. That we cause these prospects 
they are in a buying mood, to pre! 
to demand our product in the fac« 
competition. 

6. That our sales, service and 
bution set-up is such that orders are 
and that follow-through is satisfact 
the client. 


Heitkamp Addresses 
T.P.A. on Modernization 


Technical Publicity Association heard 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, general sales 
manager, American Type Founders, Inc., 
speak on the modernization of sales tools 
at its March 8 meeting 

The entertainment feature of the eve 
ning was a “special radio broadcast” lam- 
pooning business publishers. Allegedly 
the program was sponsored by the “Emaci- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., Mr. Judd Ache, 
executive vice-president.” 

The cast included radio ant 
Thomas Treadwell, Architectural R¢ 
Professor Quizz, T. J. Little, Blas 
nace & Steel Plant; Faxworth N« 

Dick Swinsky, Gulf Publishing Com; 
Bill Buxbaum, Karl Mann, Water \\ 
Engineering; Mr. Koke, Fred Koc! 
president, Simmons-Boardman Pub 
Corporation, and I. M. Chisler, 
Langer, American Metal Market 
script was written by E. Scott Pattis: 
W. F. Mulhall, both of G. M. B 
Company. 

President Roger L. Wensley ann 
the appointment of a nominating 
mittee comprised of Samuel L. M 
dyke, Marschalk & Pratt, Inc.; Char 
McDonough, Combustion Engi: 
Company, Inc.; Ruliff Davison, Ne 
sey Zinc Company; George Little 
& Richards, and M. D. Hicks, Fortu 
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Advertising Census 
Adve g men learned a lot about 
: susiness when the first census 


2 was reported last month. The 
1.212 ies reporting placed close to 
$500,0 of advertising; fifteen com- 
panies billings of $5,000,000 or more 
account forty-four per cent of all 
advertis done. Slightly more than 
fifty-t r cent of all advertising placed 
was dot agencies in New York City. 
Newsp received thirty-eight per cent 
of the billion dollar volume; maga- 
zines, t yseven per cent; radio, six- 
teen pe it; trade paper, four per cent; 
car cat outdoor and window display, 
six per t: and direct mail, 1 per cent 
Executi rated $147 a week in salary; 
ther er ves, $42 a week 


W. R. C. Smith Makes Changes 


Joh Cook, who has been represent- 
ing the R. C. Smith Publishing Com- 
nanv as Western manager on Cotton and 
South Hardware, has been given ex: 


sition at the home office in 





A. Ahrens, formerly Western rep- 
resentat of Pencil Points, becomes rep- 






ntative of Southern Power Journal 
and Southern Hardware, at Chicago. L 
E. Allen will represent Cotton, and will 
continue to represent Electrical South 


E. A. McGinty continues as representa- 
tive of Southern Automotive Journal in 
Chicag 


Victor Brook to High Speed Hammer 


Victor Brook, for over twenty-one 
years with Machinery as associate editor, 
field service manager, and district adver- 
tising manager, has resigned to join The 
High Speed Hammer Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., as executive vice-presi- 
dent with principal duties concerned with 
product development, sales and advertis- 
ing 

Dwight Cook, formerly with Power 
Plant Engineering and American Machin- 
ist and Product Engineering, will take up 
Mr. Brook’s advertising work. 





Conference on 


Visual Education 


The seventh session of the National 
Conference on Visual Education and Film 
Exhibition will be held June 21-24, at 
the Francis W. Parker School, 330 Web- 
ster Ave., Chicago. The conference fea- 
tures almost continuous showings of se- 
lected industrial and educational films 
which are discussed by advertising and 
sch Admission is free by card. 


Harvard Business Course 


A rse on sales management will be 

1 in the Special Session for Busi- 

hess Executives at Harvard Business 
Sel in July, under the direction of 
Pr r Harry R. Tosdal and Associate 
Professor Edmund P. Learned The 


s intended for sales executives of 
turing companies, trade associa- 
itives and marketing and adver- 
ency executives 


Henry T. Bourne Gets New Account 
T. Bourne & Associates, Cleve- 
ive been appointed advertising 


ag wr Glascote Products, Inc., Cleve- 


nufacturers of steam jacketed and 
1 

vall glass coated tanks, vats and 

R 

Susiness papers will be used. 
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Eastern Appoints Tyson 

Eastern Corporation, New York, has 
appointed O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New 
York, to place advertising of its foundry 
handling equipment. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Broughton Promoted 

B. A. Broughton has been appointed 
advertising manager and a member of the 
executive staff of the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Cleveland. He formerly 
served as assistant-advertising manager. 


Lytle Gets Dayton Pump Account 
The J. Horace Lytle Company, Day- 
ton, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising account of the Dayton Pump 
& Manufacturing Company, Dayton. 








Gooding Promoted by "Steel 


Frank E. Gooding has been named as- 
sociate editor of Steel. He will continue 
his former work of editing the Power 
Drive section, and will cover and report 
on technical progress in the iron and steel 
producing and metalworking industries in 
the Middle Western states, spending his 
full time in the field. 


Baldwin and Beach 

Brewster S. Beach, formerly advertising 
manager, Carrier Corporation, has joined 
with William H. Baldwin as consultants 
in public relations and publicity, with of- 
fices at 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Mr. 
Beach was formerly connected with the 
General Electric Company and the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company. 


él 














HELP WANTED? 


Are you looking for facts, 
figures and market data 
about bakers and their bil- 
lion dollar business? If you 
are, let BAKERS' HELPER, 
the industry's 50-year lead- 
er, help you. 


need 


Check the below, 
tear out this advertisement, attach 


data you 


to your letterhead and mail to us. 


‘The Bakers Billion,” 
} market data folder 

A sample of “Selling Leads,” 
an every week service 
from the 
Blue 


Sample 
“Baking 
Book.” 
}) Conies of BAKERS’ HELP- 
—. ER, issued fortnightly. 


) Audit 


pages 
Industry 


Bureau of Circula- 


tions statement 


BAKERSHELPER 


“X 


THE FIRST BAKERY PAPER 
In Its 50th Year 
330 South Wells Street 


Chicago 














A NEW BOOK ON HOW 
TO USE ‘**TALKIES’’ 


TO INCREASE SALES 


FREE to Advertising 


and Sales Executives 


This beautiful booklet gets down to 
Brass Tacks—follows “The Case 
System” in showing the Value of 
“Talkies” in Advertising. Shows 
just what it has accomplished for 
various firms, and How it was ac- 
complished. 


Richly Illustrated 


We urge you to attend The National Con- 
ference on Visual Education and Film 
Exhibition. 

Chicago, June 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Send for program and free membership 
card. 


HERMAN A. DE VRY, Ine. 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
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Sales Control 


several standpoints. In the first place, 
if kept properly, it will show how the 
salesmen stand in relation to their 
monthly work. It insures proper bal- 
ance of effort for each group and also 
permits us to plan our direct mail pro- 
gram intelligently—a mailing piece 
once a month for the first group, 
whereas possibly a semi-annual piece 
for group number four may be suf- 
ficient. 

@ Where 
manufacturer’s 
products, a startling improvement may 
be made through the establishment of 
suitable sales control records. The pos- 
sible variations of any sales control 


made through 
selling other 


sales are 
agents 


plan are many, but in its essence the 
plan must be kept simple. 

Under the heading of sales control, 
it is sometimes practical to plan the 
sales routine and calls for each sales- 
man. This obviously permits more 
accurate planning of the work than is 
possible in any other manner. This, 
however, must be applied with the 
greatest care as it does not work out 
to the best advantage except in cer- 
tain instances. It is impossible to lay 
down any rule; but where high grade 
salesmen are employed it is generally 
better to keep before them at all times 
the condition of their territories by 
customer classifications and by areas, 
and then let them work out their own 
detailed methods. 

Prospect Control. It is just as im- 
portant to have a perpetual inventory 
of prospects as it is to organize our 
customers. This, of course, is merely 
an extension of the above plan. The 
customary method is to use one form 
or another of a card index for both the 
customer and the prospect record, the 
first being more detailed than the sec- 
ond. It may be worth our while to 
maintain considerable information on 
the customer cards, whereas the pros- 
pect form may be nothing more than 
a name or there may be several names 
on a single card. It is then simple to 
transfer a name from the prospect in- 
dex to the customer index at the prop- 
er time. 

Inquiry Control. It is highly im- 
portant that we keep before us at all 
times a simple record of outstanding 
quotations before each branch or sales 
group. This problem varies so greatly 


with each industry that it 
sible to describe the exact 
but the problem itself mus: 
overlooked. If the men in 
know that the management 
ing these details, many a sli 
vented. Some companies fi 
simple plan of having circula 
of quotations and inquiries, \ 
mailed monthly to each bra: 
and their comments are retur 
days later. Where suitable 
plan is highly satisfactory. 
Lost Orders. 
check on the effectiveness of 
program is a frequent analys 
orders. If every company w 
nually select a hundred los 
from each sales division and h 
carefully checked, independ: 
determine the actual reason 
order was lost, a very interes: 
ture would be obtained as to | 
eral effectiveness of the entir: 


A very in 


tion. 

Building Internal Good 
In considering the matter of sa 
trol we must not overlook th 
Is he 
make suggestions to the mana 
at all times? Does he feel c 
that these will be given fair a 
est consideration? Does he fee 
in the knowledge that unusu 
formance will be adequately re 
or do the plums go to selec 


man’s mental attitude. 


vorites? 
of a simple, straightforward 
deal” made effective down 
smallest detail to maintain that 
siastic feeling that is so necessa 
successful sales organization. 


Incentives. In any efficie 


5 impos. 
nethods, 


not be 


the field 


watch. 
IS_pre- 
ow the 
ng lists 
lich are 


ch office 


da fey 
such a 


" resting 
iy sales 
of lost 
ild an- 

orders 
e them 
tly, to 
hy the 
ng pic- 
1€ gen- 


opera- 


Will. 
es con- 
e sales- 
Tree to 
gement 
ynfident 
id hon- 
| secure 
il_per- 
Ww arded 
ted fa- 


Nothing will take the place 


“square 
to the 
enthu- 
ry toa 


rt sales 


plan, the proper wage incentive is im- 


portant. A man wants to fe 
his success is only limited by | 


el that 


us own 


efforts, that the road to opportunity 


is always open and that due 
will await real effort. 

The chief point to keep in 
that successful effort must be 


ly rewarded and that the paym 
is not too far r 


the reward 
from the time at which the \ 
done. The combination of sala 
bonus is good, if the bonus 
monthly or even quarterly. 
Rating Men. A _ perpetual 
of personal attributes and perfo 
is very helpful in any sales 
ment. Every branch manager 
be required to make out a deta 
port on each man at least annu 
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impos- 


rethods, 
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Watch. 
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form is usually very helpful 
des the thought and insures 
le uniformity. 


standarc 
as it gu 
reason 

@ This report should be rather de- 
tailed reference to the twelve or 
fifteen major characteristics which a 
A very good 


salesman should possess. 
idea is 0 make all salesmen acquainted 


s plan of rating and have it 
clearly understood that eventually 
their remuneration will be based on 
nd on their ability to measure 
uch standards. This can be 


: very real incentive to self- 


with 


result 
up t 
used 
study and improvement. 

Jobber and Dealer Distribution. 
Where distributors, jobbers and deal- 
ers are used, the same fundamentals 
apply. We must determine a plan of 
action which will give these additional 
firing line sales units the necessary in- 
spiration and enthusiasm. They must 
be made to feel that they are part of 
a major group which is giving them 
every possible support. 

Today we do not have any choice 
as to whether or not we will render 
such assistance. If we do not, our 
competitors will. 

To conclude, I wish to re-emphasize 
the importance of facts before plans 
are made. This results in a plan so 
sound that it can be followed fearless- 
ly for a long enough period of time to 
obtain results. A mediocre plan that 
is persisted in and carried out for a 
reasonable period of time is better than 
brilliant plans that are changed so fre- 
quently that no one plan is given an 
opportunity to function. This may 
seem too obvious for mention but is a 
frequent error of management. 


@ The market plans for any year 
should be begun not a moment later 
than the middle of the preceding year. 
How many companies are there that 
wait until the first of December to 
build up their market program for the 
coming year? Best results are impos- 
sible under such circumstances. 

The value of vigorous, intelligent 
sales management cannot be over esti- 
mated. Business today is improving 
by leaps and bounds. Competition is 

tting keener. In some markets it is 

difheult to show a profit in spite 
the volume. We will need every 
ible tool if results are to be as- 


© most pathetic situation today 
dustry is the extent to which a 
leaders, who for years have manu- 
ired a quality product, have per- 


mitted themselves to be displaced by 
a more aggressive competitor with 
what is frequently an inferior product, 
but which has all the elements of 
clever salesmanship. Today we abso- 
lutely require every element in our 
program if success is to be obtained. 
Our problem may be likened to a 
wheel with sales personnel at the hub. 
The spokes are made up of a wide 
variety of aids such as market analysis, 
sales analysis, sales promotion, adver- 
tising, sales training, sales tools, sales 
manuals, etc. Some companies are re- 
lying on four or five spokes in their 
wheel upon which they depend to car- 


ry the load when they may actually 
require ten or fifteen to do an effective 
job. This approach to the sales prob- 
lem may appear expensive. The con- 
trary, however, is true. The net re- 
sult should be more sales per dollar 
spent than otherwise if the work is in- 
telligently done. 

In other words, the real problem lies 
in the intelligent expenditure of money 
for carefully defined objectives under 
rigid budget control. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that any company must be 
benefited by such a program if carried 
out under experienced direction and 
based on facts. 








54.5°, INCREASE 
IN VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS! 


1933: 
$1,576,523,580 


1935: 


$2,492,464,007 








CONSTRUCTION 
AND 
REHABILITATION 


Recent survey of 836 
meat packers shows 
202 companies or 


24.2%, 


definitely plan im- 
provements or rehabil- 
itation in 1937! 











TH. 
Meat Packing 


300 Madison Ave. 
New York 





The figures tell the story of the 


BIG UP-SWING 


in the Meat Packing Industry 


® Provisioner @ 


< oe and or THe 


407 S. emf ye nang CHICAGO, ILL. 
Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland 


The Meat Packing Field is 
FIRST in value of products. 
As a basic food field, this in- 
dustry is always a substantial 
purchaser of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. And 1937 
will be the best year in almost 
a decade! 

U. S. Government Census Fig- 
ures, released March 13, 1937, 
show 54.5% increase in value 
of products. Increased earn- 
ings are being reflected in in- 
creased construction and re- 
habilitation. Modernization 
programs are being pushed. 
Total indicated expenditures 
for meat packing industry in 
1937 will be 

$25,000,000 to $35,000,000 
(Not including regular machinery or 

equipment purchases) 

And one publication — THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER— 
is all you need to effectively 
cover this great potential mar- 
ket. It reaches 99.3% of the 
buying power of the field. It 
has a record of acceptance cov- 
ering more than 48 years. It 
is first in editorial coverage, 
experience, knowledge and ad- 
vertising lineage. THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER is the 
logical place for your advertis- 
ing—use it! 


llied Industries 


1031 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 
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ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


Send b 4 Send 
s MUK Plant 
A.B.C, Sample 
Audit Monthly Copy 
327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 





Somewhere in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area there is a 
young man about thirty who is 
looking for an opportunity to 
sell an unusually comprehen- 
sive type of service for an es- 
tablished firm of advertising 
and marketing counsellors. His 
letter should be the kind that 
will make us say “let’s talk to 
that man.” Address Box 105, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 











431 S. Dearborn St. 


with the latest developments in furniture manufacturing and wood- 
working.—First in the field by any standard of comparison. 


Barnes Resigns; 
Winslow Moves Up 


Arthur K. Barnes, advertising manager 
of Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., for five years and with the company 
since 1916, has resigned, effective May 1, 
to become vice-president in charge of 
sales of small home sites for Fontana 
Farms Company, Fontana, Calif. 

Mr. Barnes will be succeeded by his 
assistant, John P. Young, with the com- 
pany since 1924. Ralph Winslow, who 
has been in charge of industrial adver- 
tising since 1930 will become assistant ad- 
vertising manager. Clark Samuel has 
joined the department in charge of pub- 
licity. 


Tyson Elects Keyler 

Fay Keyler has been elected a vice- 
president of O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Before joining 
the Tyson organization in 1936 Mr. Key- 
ler had been advertising manager of the 
Bond Electric Corporation. 








Chicago, Illinois 


























Started May, 1933 


plant needs .... Res 
not be equalled... . 


What's New 


_mas 


1.E.N. describes all major New Products developed for use 
in industry each month . . . . 48,000 active plant men in 
industry are getting 1.E.N. at their own request... . U 
it to check sources of supply for their increasing current 


...-+ $79 to $85 an issue . . 


Details? .... / Ask for “The I.E.N. Plan.” 





Member CCA 


Using 


Industrial 





expositions 





May 3-7. American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation, Auditorium, Milwauk:«, Wis, 
May 10-12. Institute of Radi Engi. 
neers, New York. Harold | 
man, 330 W. 42nd St., New ‘ 

May 10-15. National Cotton 
Municipal Auditorium, Memphi 

May 14-15. Advertising Affliati 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Dx 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffa! 

May 17-21. Annual Coal Mini 
vention & Exposition, Cinci: 

Julian D. Conover, Sec., 309 \{unsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

May 24-26. National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association, Netherlar (Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. William Kru- 
ger, Sec., 1106 Liberty Trust Bldg, 
Philadelphia. 

May 24-27. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. G. A. Renard, Sec. 11 
Park Place, New York. 

June 3-4. Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., Seaview Golf Club, 
Absecon, N. J. Warren N. Watson, 
Sec., 608 Woodward Bldg., Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

June 7-11. Flour Mill Machinery & Sup- 
plies Exposition, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 

June 7-11. American Water Works As 
sociation, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 
Harry E. Jordan, Sec., 29 W. 39th St., 
New York City. 

June 12-20. National Printing and Allied 
Industries Exposition, Coliseum, Cri 
cago. Headquarters, 82 W. Washing: 
ton St., Chicago. 

June 15-17. American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. C. E 
Kendel, Sec., 2126 E. 9th St., Cleve- 
land. 

June 16-23. Railway Supply Manufac 
turers Association, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. J. D. Conway, Sec., 1941 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

June 21-24. National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B 
Beach, Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. 

June 21-24. National Conference on 
Visual Education and Film Exhibition, 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster 
Ave., Chicago. ; 

June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 260 
S. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adve 
tisers Association, Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webste: 

E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel | 
tion, Association of Iron & Ste 
gineers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 9-16. National Dairy Assox 
Columbus, O. Lloyd Burlingha 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Oct. 11-16. Oil-World Exposition 
Exposition Bldg., Houston, Texa 

Oct. 18-22. American Society of Mctals, 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
W. H. Eisenman, Sec., 7016 
Ave., Cleveland. 
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Whatever You Want to Know, 
Look for it in This Book First 


In the few short weeks since the 1937 edition of 
The Market Data Book has been placed in users’ 
hands, thousands of advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising and sales managers have discovered that 
the very first place to look for information on any 
trade or industry and on all types of business 
papers is in The Market Data Book. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters tell a story of sat- 
isfactory service seldom if ever duplicated by any 
other business reference volume. The book is in 
almost daily use, because, as any user will tell you, 
The Market Data Book contains an amazing 
amount of information on every field of trade and 
industry, gathered from thousands of sources, and 
condensed, digested, correlated and arranged for 
quick and easy reference. 


In this one primary source book are the salient 
facts on production, consumption, value of prod- 
ucts, number of manufacturers, number of out- 
lets. distribution of business, buying habits, etc., 
ete.. for 85 separate fields of trade and industry. 
This material has been gathered from scores of 
government sources, from hundreds of business 


publications, from trade associations, statistical 
and research organizations. 


Small wonder then that one enthusiastic user re- 
ports, “I used it twice the very day it arrived”; or 
that another says, “I have never seen a book in 
which so much useful information has been gath- 
ered together in such compact and convenient 
form. The book never leaves my desk.” 


Make full use of your copy of The Market Data 
Book. Whatever you want to know about any 
field of trade or industry, or about the business 
publications covering those fields, look in The 
Market Data Book first. : 


. = * 


The Market Data Book is a cloth bound volume of 352 
9 x 12” pages, giving a statistical picture of 85 distinct 
fields of trade and industry, together with basic publication, 
circulation and rate information on more than 1,600 busi- 
ness publications. 

The Market Data Book is not for sale. It is obtainable 
only in connection with an annual subscription to INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, a monthly for everyone interested 
in selling goods or services to industry. For complete in- 
formation, write to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 


——— 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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MORE 
CUSTOMERS 
1931 THAN 


NEW 
IN 


EVER BEFORE 


A certain large corpora- 
tion had the bulk of the big business in 
its field. It showed littie interest in 
smaller accounts or new customers. 


When we took over the advertising in 
1928, the number of this company’s 
new customers had been falling stead- 
ily for three years. “Saturation,” was 
the explanation we received. 


But we thought otherwise—and by the 
end of 1928, our client had 16% more 
new customers than in the previous 
year. And the record for 1931 is 26% 
above that for 1930—the increase dur- 
ing the past three years is 50%. Also 
some of the added customers were from 
new fields which have developed into 
important outlets. 


Old customers didn’t buy as much in 
"30 and ’31, but the new customers kept 
total sales up to a normal leve 


customers. 


What we did for this client and others 
in making advertising affect the bal- 
ance sheet favorably—is shown in a 
collection of work specimens we have 
assembled. They will be exhibited to 
anyone interested. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


: . Branch Office: 
General Offices: 3701 Broad St. 


230 Park Ave. Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. Pa 


Member A. A. A. A. 








| 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


A New Day 


production as a means of conserving 
profits spell opportunity for the indus- 
trial advertising man who would build 
the volume of his own house. And 
for the reasons I already have cited, 
the building of that volume must be- 
come a major concern of his manage- 
ment. 

@ Sometimes I think that the present 
situation may well help to answer the 
question that has vexed the industrial 
advertising man for so many years. So 
often he envies his brothers in the con- 
sumer fields with their large appropri- 
ations and the keenly interested and 
sympathetic attitude of their manage- 
ments toward advertising. He has 
wished that marketing and advertis- 
ing to industry somehow could achieve 
the dignity and recognition of con- 
sumer merchandising. 

But the reason why the producer of 
consumer goods has been so keen about 
advertising has been the fact that his 
chief problem usually has been to cre- 
ate a market for his goods in competi- 
tion with the many other claims on 
the consumer’s dollar. Once upon a 
time the producer of industrial goods 
did not face that same problem in the 
same degree—or, at least, he did not 
think he did. But now, just as it is 
becoming increasingly clear to the 
maker of consumer goods that he needs 
the very best of production equipment 
to cut his costs, so it is becoming 
equally clear to the producer of such 
equipment that he must invoke the 
most efficient of selling technique. 
Thus only can he hope to sell to the 
other man, day in and day out, just 
what his product can do to help him 
with his production problem. If that 
does not make a set-up for intelligent, 
skillful and aggressive industrial ad- 
vertising, I never have seen one. 

Naturally, in accomplishing all this, 
you industrial advertising men and our 
company are partners. We both have 
the same responsibility; we both face 
the same opportunity. It is the busi- 
ness of our publications, week after 
week, and month after month, to 
show productive industry just what is 
happening in the various fields of tech- 
nical progress; it is your job to show 
it just what your house can offer to 
apply that progress. It is our business 
to indicate new standards of perform- 
ance and efficiency as these become 


practical; it is your job to indicate thy 
part your products can play in bring. 
ing those standards within reach of the 
individual producer. It is our business 
to broadcast the basic industrial phi- 
losophy of more efficient production 
and greater volume as the answer to 
our present needs; it is your jo’) to help 
your own management achicve that 
volume by helping more pro 
achieve greater production e: 

On this common job, we 4 !! have 
worked for many years, not for aca- 
demic or altruistic reasons but because 
we have believed that it would be 
good business for us all. I im con- 
vinced that from now on such effort is 
going to be even better business than 
it ever has been. And I am confident 
that if we all do our jobs the best we 
know how, the present situatior, is rich 
with opportunities for your «mploy- 
ers, for you as individuals and {or our 


cers to 


70M1e5, 


company. 
@ Particularly is it necessary 
should establish industrial advertising 
more securely in its rightful place as 
a vital factor in the industrial 
economy of tomorrow. As 
skill and intelligence in the bread-and- 
butter of advertising technique must 
be of primary importance and on no 
account to be neglected. Without 
sound and competent practice no 
principles can be effective. But today 
I am most anxious that industrial 
management shall come to see i/s ad- 
vertising effort and its advertising men 
as essential factors in its profit making 
capacity. I want to help put a pre- 
mium on the kind of industrial adver- 
tising that will help to do this, the 
kind of advertising that will command 
the interest and respect of those who 
direct the policies of industry. All 
that you men have done to this end 
and all that we, as a house, may have 
been able to contribute toward it is 
very much to the good. I know that 
with the right kind of codperation we 
will be able to do still more than we 
have done. 

To the members of the E.A.A., the 
N.LA.A. and all our good friends, ! 
offer my good wishes. I shall look for- 
ward to our continuing coéperation to 
establish industrial advertising as 4 
generally recognized factor in su 
ful industrial manufacturing. 


1at we 


ilways, 





Galvin Promoted 

E. R. Galvin, assistant gener 
manager, Caterpillar Tractor C 
Peoria, Ill., has been made gener 
manager. 
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have 
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Cause 
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con- 
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than * 
dent 
t we 
rich e Fifty million 
Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong. And more than 
800 industrial advertising 
men are not paying out $12* ey, rwoestaial 
: , MARKETING 
a year for membership in the T 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association unless experience shows it to 
be worth at least that much to each and 
every one of them. 
@ This association is devoted exclusively to market- 
ing and advertising problems of the durable goods 
industries. Membership is increasing rapidly and with it 


the accumulated experience of the association—making mem- 


bership of ever-increasing value to both old and new members. 


e There’s a place in the N. I. A. A. for you. Write for information. 
* Most active chapter members pay $12 a year, $5 of which go to the national association. For active members-at-large, the dues are $5. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC.- 


100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





If you want to know how you can be helped by 





THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 5 
COMPANY 





TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS ae 





fill in, clip and mail this coupon now! 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 
ARCHITECTURAL DecoraTING Com 


BAKERS’ HELPER 

Biack DIAMOND 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT.. 
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BUILDING SUPPLY 

Business WEEK 


Ceramic Data Book 
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Power PLANT ENGINEERING. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 
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Pustic Works 


Rickarp & Co., 
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NANCIE 

RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

RAILWAY SIGNALING 

ROADS AND STREETS 
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Water Works ENGINEERING 
WELDING ENGINEER 


WESTERN CONSTRUCTION NEWS..... 
Woop Propucts 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishes 





232. Glorify Your Product. 


A colorful booklet revealing how 
aggressive companies are definitely in- 
creasing sales through the medium 
of talking motion pictures. Tells 
how talkies can be used in all phases 
of marketing, direct or through es- 
tablished channels of distribution. 
Published by Herman A. De Vry, Inc. 


231. What’s News? 

A booklet emphasizing that news- 
spreading is one of the functions of 
advertising and that in business papers 
it achieves its maximum effectiveness 
and economy. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 


230. Power Field 1937 Model. 


An analysis of the market for pow- 
er equipment and the factors which 
are influencing activity in this market. 
The booklet was prepared by Power. 


226. Preparing the Way to Sales in 
the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 

This booklet, issued by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, provides a graphic 
picture of the meat packing and al- 
lied industries, showing number of 
manufacturers, number of plants, and 
volume of business, and outlining pur- 
chasing methods of manufacturers. 


207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 


156. Selling the West. 

A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistance 
of federal aid. A list of the projects 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials to 
be observed in approaching the mar- 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 


206. The Bakers’ Billion. 

A new general data folde 
tistical material and charts 
comprehensive picture of t! 
industry, its size, and import 
distribution of its products, 
value of its equipment and 
purchases. Issued by Bakers’ 
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214. The Resale Market in ‘937. 

A report on a Product En 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari- 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


veering 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 


products industries. 


222. Air Conditioning Trend 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 


216. Here Are the Answers 

This booklet of 
answers gives basic data of 
tance to those interested in the water 
works field as a market for their 
products. Explains the field, its buy- 
ing practices, etc. Issued by Water 
Works Engineering. 


questions and 
mpor- 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 
The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of 1n ¢x- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the survey 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catal 
ice. 
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Keen Readers of Electrical 
World for an Average of 
Over 25 Years Each... 


The large number of long-time, consistent readers of Electrical World is 
one indication of the effectiveness with which it is serving the electrical 
industry. These are the men who are alert to their opportunities, have 
responsible positions, are making important decisions, buying equipment, 


creating a market for you. 


They are consistent readers of Electrical World for only one reason — it is 
essential to their business. Through its editorial vitality they are kept in 
constant touch with new product developments, new practices, new methods, 


etc., that are so helpful to their own progress. 


When you advertise in Electrical World, you can count on “contacting” 
the men in various branches of the electrical industry who are “going 


places." You prove to the industry that you, too, are “going places.” 


«8¢ ELECTRICAL WORLD +"" 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


No. 7 of a series 








successfully serving an 


ACTIVE MARKET 


demands a publication with 


EDITORIAL 
VITALITY 


which in turn makes Y 


KEEN READERS 


who are preferred by 


ALERT 
ADVERTISERS 


that’s Electrical World 


























“What impresses me 


“J read FORTUNE with considerable interest and benefit. 
What impresses me particularly in the publication is the 
opportunity that it gives one to become familiar with indus- 
trial activities and problems beyond the scope of one’s 


immediate business connections.” 


Jacob Ruppert 
President, Jacob Ruppert Brewery 


In FORTUNE, your advertisement becomes a part of the 
“industrial activities and problems” discussed and studied 


by men of Mr. Ruppert’s standing. 





men ames, a- 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, WN. Y. C. 





